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Glimpses of China. 
BY REV. ©. R. HAGER. 


No. V. 


But our stay in this village is very 
brief, and ere the evening draws nigh, we 
set out once more to reach the town of 
Tai Kong. This is also another large 
valley, where the villages abound in 
great numbers, and whose population 
exceeds many of our counties. Aftera 
short but brisk walk, we reach this mar- 
ket town. We have gone forth not 
knowing where we shall spend the night, 
trusting that Providence would provide a 
way, and we did not trust in vain, for as 
we neared the town a man from an adja- 
eent village came running towards us at 
full speed to invite us to remain with 
him over night. He is a Christian 
school-teacher from Yan Ping, belonging 
to the Church Missionary Society. He 
has met Mr. Jones before, and so he in- 
vites us to his village to spend the night. 
But before we accept of hia hospitality, 
Mr. Jones and [ visit Tai Kong, and 
preach upon the street, but the sermon of 
my brother is cut short by a Chinaman 
slapping him upon his shoulder, and say- 
mg: ‘‘Don’t you know me?” A little 
private conversation followed, after which 
it was too late to continue the discourse 
any further. The man was a returned 
Californian, for whom my brother had 
written a letter to an Alameda lawyer 
some time since. He seemed glad to see 
us, and pulled out of his pocket two or 
three letters, to make himself known to 
as 


But we return to our host’s guest- 
ehamber, and a strange one it is indeed, 
for it contains not only the usual articles 
ef Chinese furniture, but straw, chick- 
ens and other appurtenances. Here 
an evening audience is gathered 
by our friend, when he reads the third 
chapter of John and explains its mean- 
to some extent, after which there is a 
prayer of some length, and then our 
brother, Lee Sam, speaks for some twenty 
minutes, after which he is followed by 
Mr. Jones. I was congratulating myself 
that my brethren were saying all that 
was necessary to be said; they wished 
me to speak through an interpreter, and 
so I did, but it isa very unsatisfactory 
way to talk to any one, as your own 
meaning is seldom ever clearly under- 
stood. Our host follows with nearly an 
hour’s sermon, which seemed rather long 
to me, but I was only hoping that it might 
do good to the few that were gath- 
ered together. An American audience 
would have been satisfied with one dis- 
eourse, instead of four, but the Chinese 
are not yet so fastidious, so that they 
eannot listen to a sermon of more than 
half an hour in length. The earnest- 
mess of this aged man pleased me very 
much, aud 1 prayed that the number of 
such men would iacrease on itiese shores. 
Such persons may be very few, still every 
such one that exhibits a clear light, will 
be a mighty power for good. This old 
gentleman evidently was not at a loss for 
words, and used many a homely illustra- 
tion to set forth the truth, stating, among 
other things, that it was not true, 
that if a man became a Christian he 
would incur the anger of the idols. The 
Chinese have an idea that if one becomes 
a Christian, he will not have any chil- 
dren, but this man had more than nine, 
and £o he reasoned most correctly that God 
would bless the family of the Christian. 
T cannot tell how much the listeners were 
affected, for Chinese faces seldom ever 
express very much. Their feelings are usu- 
ally not visible upon their countenances, 
and the usual appearance of the face is 
that of blank astonishment cr a stolid in- 
difference. 

But we leave this school-teacher early 
upon the following morning and proceed 
further upon our journey. We are upon 
our homeward journey, but by a different 
route. We reach San Ning city once 
more and enter its walls. It is any- 
thing but pleasant in these cities, for the 
streets are very narrow with very little 
light to lighten them. You can not see 
anything, except what is directly in front 


of you. Everything has a _ dingy 
appearance, and you _ feel that 
you are within some prison walls 


and long to get out in the open air where 
the streets are wider than eight or ten 
feet, aud the view is not so obstructed by 
dog markets and other shops. It would 
be a very easy matter for one to get lost 
here, for you cannot see where you are, 
nor scarcely where you are going. We 
visit a frieud, and while we are doing it 
we are surrounded bya host of Chinese 
who are anxious to see what the foreigner 
does. There is no such thing as having 
a little quiet time with those whom you 
wish to see, but every act of yours Is 
scrutinized. 

But we pass by many of the other in- 
cidents of our journey, and _ will only 
dwell upon one more, and that is how we 
spent one night in an ancestral hall. 
We had already  bidden adieu 
to Mr. Jones, and had almost reached 
the lust part of our journey. During the 
afternoon of the same day, we spent our 
‘time in talking to the people and in sell- 
ing a few Bibles. Some of the Chinese 
women persuaded Lem Chung, my triend, 
to take me past their houses, so that they 
could see me from behind the doors. As 
‘my young friend had just been married, 
‘and, as I eaw nothing unreasonable in the 


request, I consented to be made the gaz- 
ing stock of these women, who were not 
allowed to go upon the street to see me. 
All young married women are expected 
to remain in their houses and not be seen 
upon the street. I was told afterwards 
that some of them were a little surprised 
that I was not sucha dangerous person, 
and in some astonishment exclaimed, 
‘*Why he can smile.’ Many of these chil- 
dren aud women had uever seen a single 
white person before, and naturally enough, 
I was a curiosity, although I could not 
understand why so many should be con- 
stantly observing me. 


But let us enter this ancestral hall. 
It is about 30 feet long and 25 feet wide, 
built of brick, with a tiled roof. In the 
center of the rear end of the hall is a 
large case of a terraced form, containing 
some of these ancestral tablets, before 
which so many children bow down and 
worship. These tablets are about twelve 
inches long and three inches wide, with 
nice Chinese characters written upon 
them. On the side of the hall are four 
or five beds, which are enclosed with 
mosquito curtains; one of these is occu- 
pied by the father of our young 
friend. He is an old man, witd 
feeble step, and seems to be almost 
ready to drop into the grave. Our col- 
porteur and my teacher try to tell him 
about the Gospel, but he listens as if he 
were dreaming. Oh, how sad is the 
sight of such a man, with no faith in God, 
no light to cheer his descent into the 
grave, nothing but blank darkness! He 
is evidently not one of the strict Confu- 
cianists, for be allowed his son to marry 
without worshiping the ancestral tablets. 


In the evening a number of boys gath- 
er around us in this hall, and in order to 
have them hear something good, I tell 
them Bible and religious stories and let 
my friend interpret them forme. When 
we are alone we gather around our pea- 
nat-oil lamp—which is only a bowl wita 
some oil in it and a few threads of cotton 
fora wick. As we read, a few of those 
that have remainded behind close by ob- 
serve us and look over our shoulders as 
we read from the Book. One of them 
is interested so much in the services 
that he afterwards buys two more books 
to the one he has already bought. But 
here let me pause, for you must be al- 
ready wearied with this long account. If 
you wonder why I| have written so much 
I can only say it was to give the friends of 
missions at home a faint idea of these 
missionary journeys which are made by 
missionaries from time to time. 


I came back wiser than I went, know- 
ing a little more of this great people 
among whom God has called me to labor, 
and if 1 were to reduce my impressions 
to a few formal prospositions you could 
find them in the following: 


1, China is a large field, even larger 


‘than we are wont to suppose or think 


when we hear of her 400,000,000 people. 
‘They are not only a populous nation but 
they possess a great territory. The 
country is, perhaps, not so thickly popu- 
lated as is commonly supposed by those 
who have never seen its borders. 


2. The Chinese are still a very conserva- 
tive people, and the gospel can not find that 
entrance into their midst which its most 
sanguine friends would hope for it. 


3. The present is only the sowing time, 
while the future is to be the great har- 
vest field. 

4, As yet the Chinese express little 
desire for a new religion. Their own is 
still the dearest, for it is older than 
Christianity which is offered to them. 

5. Missionary enterprises must begin 
at the very bottom and lay the founda- 
tion of Christian education. If we can 
train the children in the religion of Christ, 
we may hope to see the gospel spreading 
every where. 

I think we are just beginning to know 
the Chinese mind, and the more we be- 
come acquainted with their methods of 
thought, the better shall we be able to 
reach them wita the Gospel. But what- 
ever the present outlook may be, the fu- 
ture must reveal a great change in this 
empire. As she marshals her military 
forces to-day to oppose the inroads of 
France, so wil! one day the Christian 
hosts be marshalled in this land of the 
rising sun. Shall we not all seek to has- 
ten that day by our prayers and labors 
of love ? 

Hongkong, Dec. 5, 1883. 


[For Tue Paciric. | 

The Welsh Literary Association held 
their Histedfod congress of song and 
literati on New Year’s day, at Lima, 
Ohio, where the largest hall was densely 
packed. The musical and literary con- 
test made the noble Yankees to admire, 
and the Irish to wonder, and the Ger- 
mans to stare. Hundreds of dollars 
were awarded as prizes. ‘The prize for 
the translation of ‘‘The Mission of 
America,” from English into Welsh, by 
Rev. R.S. Storrs, was equally divided 
between Rev. J. A. Jones, South Val- 
lejo, Cal., and Miss Anna Peate, Lima, 
Ohio. 

The following is by Dr. Storrs: ‘*‘ The 
Mission of America.” There arises some- 
times a vision before one of what might 
be, of what may be, of what you and I 
may help, each one, to make a reality— 
when the spirit of the fathers, robust, 
hardy, temperate, fearless, believing God 


and bowing before him, desirous of his 
honor in the land and in the world, and 
seeking to further the high welfare of 
man as connected with this-—when the 
spirit of the fathers, as they stood io their 
poverty, shall enter into, pervade, domi- 
nate, inspire the great fame of that na- 
tional society, which w:is sprung already, 
and is in larger and larger proportions 
to spring hereafter upon this continent 
from the small colonial societies which 
they planted :—wien that spirit, so domi- 
nant, shall use a wealth of which they 
had no smallest conception, shall use 
treasures and powers whose vast re- 
sources they did not imagine, for the 
great ends which were governing to them; 
——when, standing on thiscontinent, on the 
crest of the globe, with an ocean stretch- 
ing on either hand, this vast, ultimate and 
American peeple, with that temper of the 
past still controlling and employing tbe 
superb wealths of the future, shall be a 
grand minister of God to the race, teach- 
ing of him, of his law, and his heaven, 
almost as au angel from the skies, sound- 
ing the gospel of righteousness and peace, 
of liberty and light, and of cosmical 
hope, through all the earth! 


Economy. 


The Chronicle some time ago con- 
tained an article from an eastera paper 
commending the praiseworthy efforts of 
a young married couple siruggling to 
live on $40 a month, which struck me 
as quite ludicrous, as I have been keeping 
my family—husband, self and four chil- 
dren—on the same sum, and $40 will go 
further in the Eastern states than in Cali- 
fornia. As I shall remain incog., a few 
suggestions may be acceptable to the 
poorer classes, who can, if they will, live 
luxuriously on $80 per month—the mag- 
nificent sum I have not yet attained. 
First, I do not believe it should be our 
‘‘chief aim’”’ in life, to live at the least 
possible cost, to the denial of every 
pleasure, intellectual or social, that makes 
life worth enduring. Yet, all should live 
within their means; in other words, the 
outgoes should not exceed the income; if 
poor health, incompetency, or misfortunr 
has robbed us of everything, it is wise to 
accept conditions reisgnedly, cheerfully, 
and deliberately plan how we may best use 
the little income we are in possession of. 
Stern necessity compeiled me, and so from 
an intelligent standpoint, I asked, what 
shall I do? Never having done a day’s 
washing in my life, having little knowl- 
edge in culinary art, abominating house- 
work, because my earliest life had been 
devoted exclusively to school work; later, 
to fine arts, esthetic culture, literary pur- 
suits, etc., and in each line frequent- 
ly earning many dollars in a few hours’ 
work, which in manual labor would have 
required days to acomplish the same 
gain. married. Poverty, misfortune, 
children—my greatest compensation 
for life’s bitterness; God bless *em—were 
added to every year. This last year has 
been a ‘‘struggle for bread,” but pride 
skept my lips sealed, and I asked, What 
hall Ido? In a smaller town I would 
be, and have been, the ‘‘leading light;’’ 
considered acomplished, of unusual 
ability, and—but—I am not vain—San 
Francisco has so many such lights, we 
tire of the array of talent, beauty, in- 
telligence; yet, who knows how many 
there are ‘‘struggling,’’ like myself, not 
to keep up an appearance alone, but 
dependent on limited finances. 

I have four little ones under 12 years, 
living in two rooms—respectively 12 and 
13—a closet in each. Uow to keep all 
my boys happy, preferring home to the 
street associates, has been one problem 
solved; how to live on as little as possi- 
ble, another problem; how to utilize 
every article of apparel, another problem; 
how to hold in continual loving bonds 
each member of our family, that none 
shall wander, is still another problem. 
We started with two bare rooms, sewing- 
machine, six chairs, and bureau, to each 
child and our trunks; the children have 
added during this year, by their and my 
help, home, kindergarten and mechanical 
work, framed pictures, and ornaments in 
profusion friends contributed, or, with 
newspaper chromo premimums, ‘there 
a littl and there a little,” our 
ingenious fingers have rendered, without 
any cost, an elaborate display of the 
esthetic. A carpet was needed, which [ 
paid for in sewing other carpeis at the 
store. I then bought azinc-lined five-ft. 
bath-tub, and had hinged thereto a 
table-top, with drop-leaf and waste-pipe, 
and placed on casters, which convenient 
article we use for table, wash and bath- 
tub. Two cots, with two children in 
each, end to end, fulded up and put away 
during the day, gives room for their play; 
my bed lounge in the same manner is 
disposed of; so you would never suspect 
after 8 a. M. that we lived, slept, ate, 
cooked, etc., intworooms ouly. I have 
no stove; so, behind a home-made screen 
of pretty wall-paper, I have a gas range 
attached—payable on installments— 
with its four burners and oven, doing all 
my family cooking promptly and neatly, 
costing $3 per month; have a Combina- 
tion cooker which cooks meat and three 
other articles over one griddle at onee; 
there is then left three other griddles and 
an oven for baking and heating water; 
a waste-pipe takes off the gas smell, so I 
have my ‘“‘parlors’’ quite free from any 
appearance of housekeeping. Here in the 


economy of room, rent and furniture; 
next comes economy of living. Miss 
Corson has elaborated on expensive and 
tempting delicacies, but as my total is 
only $10 per week—I enjoy the mental 
relish thereof, reminded of the fox and 
sour grapes—decided I did not care for 
the course. The 5-cent coffee houses 
make a profit, thought I, therefore six of 
us at home would cost 30 cents per meal, 
90 cents per day, $6.30 per week. 
Adding $4.00 rent per week, makes 
$10. We do without meat because 
wheat, rice, peas, and oat-meal have 
more nourishment; an occasional suup- 
bone, or quart of best milk, making a 
family meal. While I acknowledge my 
ability to enjoy a French dinner, 1 am of 
the opinion that most people eat more 
than is necessary, and that hard work 
can be done—physical or mental-—with 
less discomfort, on above named articles. 
¥ruit and vegetables are cheapest after 
sundown; broken crackers are half price 
at the factory; scraps of good meat are 
thrown away daily at the large markets. 
Pastry, bread, etc., is one-third the value 
the second day and certainly more whole- 
some than fresh. Eggs and milk are fresher 
and more liberally supplied by the private 
party; tea and coffee we never use, they 
are useless. Beef fat is better than lard. 
Never buy the ‘‘first of the season,” for 
economy's sake. Save every rag; they 
are worth 1 ets. per lb; every bottle and 
kerosene can, pieces of iron, lead, brass 
efc., bring something, which the jank- 
stores gladly call for. 

fivery house erected, or old one torp 
down, furnishes kindling for little ones 
to gather asack apiece from, by the 
asking for. Coke is cheaper than coal 
and the ashes can be daily sifted for the 
unused, So much for economy in purchas- 
ing and saving. And now, as to variety 
in economical dishes. I use rice in seven 
ways—boiled, baked with tomatoes, in 
pudding, biscuits, pancakes, soup, and 
with eggs just steamed enough to soften 
it. Beans can be cooked in as many ways. 
Potatoes—boiled, baked, mashed, fried in 
lard, snowball, scrambled with eggs, 
chopped with cabbage, cold-slaugh, hash, 
rolled in flour, and fried like doughuuts, 
grated into pie or pudding, and with fisb- 
balls, etc: I use four kinds of cornmeal; 
six of wheat; four of oats; three of hom- 
iny; two of rye; A. B. C. cereals, 
graham, dried fruit, peas, ground pop- 
corn, plenty of fruit and vegetables. I 
have named over fifty articles in these 
tew lines, out of which enough substance 
can be obtained fora family of six at 
30 cts. per meal. I have done the family 
washing of over one hundred pieces; 
walked thirty blocks, other days, can- 
vassing; do all my family sewing, aud 
find time enough to write for several 
papers—after all are ‘‘tucked in” bed—for 
the sole object of having good reading, of 
which my limited purse would uot other- ) 
wise permit, 

! never heard of a case of death by 
overwork. It may rid one of unnecessary 
fat but will give the best of all blessings— 
health. Our American women need 
more manual labor; a life of ease brings 
to its possessors ennut, poor health, pale 
cheeks, and haggard ies, while the 
struggling classes—hard thgggh it be for 
the time--are the happy possessors of 
health. Flesh is, indeed, heir to so many 
thousand ills that coarse, nutritious food, 
exercise and fresh air would cure. I do not 
wonder that many women bave head and 
back aches, nervous prostration and debil- 
ity. Go and canvass for three months, and 
you will be cured of every ill that human 
flesh is heir to! Systematize housework, 
Spend just as little time scrubbing as pos- 
sible. Life is too precious to waste it in 
elbow grease and suds. I believe ‘‘clean- 
liness next to godliness,” but am im- 
pressed with the idea that women 
spend too much time at makiog 
lace frills and embroidered garments; 
too much time at the machine, 
the tub and the cupboard. The Lord 
will never’ say to us, ‘‘well done, good 
and faithful servant,” if we are eo anx- 
ious about these worldly things, forget- 
ting the spiritual nature must be fed, the 
children must be trained, and the demands 
of home satisfied with pleasurable sur- 
roundings. How the intelligent mother 
cau answer! She can throw out witha 
teaspoon what her husband brings in with 
a shovel. ‘‘Let nothing be wasted.’’ Cbil- 
dren should learn this lesson early, cou- 
pled with prompt obedience, and should 
have their little regular duties of house- 
work and shopping, saving their earnings 
for their own clothing, selecting and 
paying for—under mother’s eyes, of 
course. Such is economy in government 
under the law of love. I have main- 
tained my family nearly a year on $40 
per month, exclusive of clothing, which 
is no small item fivancially; this expense 
my canvassing work has met. My hus- 
band’s suit is cut over fur the eldest, a 
three months’ wear, then turned and 
abridged for the second, dyed—for a dol- 
lar—for the third, and stripped at last fur 
a rag carpet. The boys’ hats I have 
turned to freshen them,flined their ten- 
cent straw hats with brown cambric, 
made three pairs of stocking into one, 
and always buy all wool clothing, as it 
washes, dyes and wears best. One yard 
of linen and one yard of cotton—total 
cost fifty cents—will make thirty collars; 
false bosoms save shirts, and are cheaper 
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| wholly covered by a heavy gingham 
apron, which is doffed when company 
calls. Waste scraps of lace, ribbon, 
silk, etc., obtainable at any dressmakers’ 
or milliners’, by ingenious fingers can be 
made into very pretty fichus. I find it an 
Gasy matter to clean my own gloves—a 
twenty-five cent bottle cleans ten pairs— 
and weave all my waste hair, roll it in 
triangular papers, and press under a hot 
flat-iron, saving many a twenty-five-cent 
iece. A little study and practice will 
sufficient to enable one to trim a hat 
or cut a garment, saving again unneces- 
sary dollars. I have studied this matter 
of economy so thoroughly, and use up 
everything so cleanly, that even a chicken 
could not live on the crumbs wasted, 
for those are brushed into the hash or 
pudding. 

A few more words on economy, and I 
have finished. Wife, study your liege 
lord's weaknesses; make yourself neces- 
sary for his happiness; humor him, let 
him be kind or cross, without resentment; 
study his tastes and cater to them, and 
he will be more manageable, and con- 


‘sider you the most wonderful of women. 


Make confidants of your children; insist 
on their secrets; be one with them; en- 
joy their play; hold them by love and 
reason, and if they get rebellious, set 
them down in a room alone, till you 
send for them; it is more effective than 
whipping. Deprive them of privileges, 
refuse to alk with them, and they will 
come to your terms, and if they go sup- 
perless to bed, the victory is yours. All 
this is economy in time, discipline and 
comfort, and lays the foundation far a 
happy home. 


The final rupture between a block of 
granite and its ancient bed is an interest- 
ing process. Let us suppose the two 
cuts to be made, one nearly vertical, and 
the other, or horizontal one, at right 
angles to it, and both one or two feet 
deep. A series of wedges is then insert- 
ed into the openings; and a man with a 
heavy hammer goes along, tapping them 
lightly one after another. As they are 
driven in, the men listen sharply for the 
effect, the crack gradually widens, the 
great mass of stone begins to heave and 
swell under the strain, the quick ear of the 
experts detects the critica! moment, and 
& simultaneous blow on all the wed ges 
throws the monster loose. Now and 
then, of course, a failure is made, and a 
block splits intwo. But the judgment 
of the workmen is singularly correct, 
and the block is generally thrown out in 
its full iategrity.—|Harper’s Magazine 
for November. 


Here is a delightful example of how 
pedigrees are made in this country: ‘‘The 
American Appletons descend from a 
Mayflower family. After the Norman 
invasion of England a Norman lady, Ma- 
hilia, fixed her residence in a forest of 
apple orchards and received the name 
Mahilia d’Appletone. _ The poet Long- 
fellow and Charles Sumner were related 
to the family. The crest is a bough 
with leaves and apples.’’ 


“The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” 
the title of a pamphlet which called atten- 
tion tothe awful condition of the psor in 
that metropolis, is moving all England. 
The secular and religious papers, the 
Christian conventions and the great social 
meetings discuss the subject as it has 
never been discussed before. That some 
powerful movement will grow out of it, 
which will result in bringing about re- 
form, is most devoutly to be wished. 
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The monthly meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, will meet in the Fourth 
Congregational church, Green street, near 
Stockton, (Rev. Mr. Macy pastor,) on 
The 
Executive Committee will meet at 11 
A. M. 


Rejoice and be Glad. 

Market-street Mission, Oakland, has 
organized two missionary societies, both 
of which are to be tributary to our treas- 
ury. Mr. M. S. Merriam, the wide- 
awake Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school at the Mission, has sent forth 
three hundred ‘‘Morning Star’’ certificates. 
One thing more to show the real inter- 
est there—ihe ladies have invited us to 
hold our March meeting with them. 


We begin our visiting with the Feb- 
ruary meeting—for we have been invited 
to hold that at Mr. McCoy’s church, San 
Francisco, with the “Happy Band.” 


Mills’ Seminary is interested in Mrs. 
Gulick, and will help us substantiate our 


and easier to do up. My little girl al- 
ways wears two white dresses per week, | 


We have lately received a valuable 
accession‘to our working force in the ser- 
vices of an electric pen, which Mrs. 
Richard Snell most kindly offers to wield 
for the distribution of missionary intelli- 
gence. She has recently made about 
fifty copies of Mrs. Ise’s letter, which 
she has mailed to the Secretaries of as 
many auxiliary eocieties. It would be 
very gratifying tothe Home Secretariés 
if the receipt of this and _ other 
missionary matter should be _  ac- 
knowledged. Send word whether you 
read the letters at your meetings, wheth- 
er they were interesting or not, whether 
you would like to have others sent. 

Even the personal letters of our Sec- 
retaries, many of them, meet with no re- 
sponse, Sisters, ‘‘these things ought 
not so to be.” If you feel the least bit ot 
missionary glow in your heart as you 
read the friendly, enthusing words, give it 
voice in some reply, and you will be 
helped and strengthened by the very 
act. How many of the good impulses in 
our hearts fade away and leave no sign, 
merely for lack of immediate utterance! 


The report of the Woman’s Board of 
the Interior for 1882-1883 is just out. 
A friend has promised us some gleanings 
from it for a subsequent issue of our 
column, but we cannot let this opportunity 
pass to express our joy inthe great things 
they have been enabled to accomplish, 
and to thank God for the earnest, talent- 
ed woman ‘‘at the helm.” We notice 
in their published list of life-members the 
name of one whom we have long known 
to be thoroughly enlisted in behalf of 
foreign missions—Mrs. W. H. Cross of 
Saratoga. 


- 


We feel that we have another cause 
for rejoicing in the story published two 
weeks ago, which was written expressly 
for our column. We should be glad to 
publish other communications of mission- 
ary import which any of our friends may 
send us. 


— 


The Foreign Secretary has found out 
why her letters to Mrs. Goodenough in 
Africa have not been answered. The 
have probably never reached their des- 
tination. Cause—unintentianal economy in 

postage. A friend in the goodness of her 

heart undertook to send Christmas greet- 
ings and a Christmas card to Mrs. Good- 
enough, With rare forthought,unlike your 
Foreign Secretary, she betook herself to 
the postoffice to make suitable inquiries. 
She found tbat the postage on her letter 
would be fifteen cents, and on her Christ- 
mas card one dollar and forty cents. Alas 
for your Foreign Secretary, whose pen, 
ink and paper have been lavished in vain! 
Alas for the Board of the Pacific, itself, 
waiting day after day for answers to let- 
ters which were never received! We'll 
try a larger key, andsee if we cannot 
ourselves open the gates of Africa. 


Many noble women are rejoicing in the 
opportunities offered them of consecrating 
their time and talents to the Master’s 
service. As illustration whereof, an ex'ract 
from a private letter and lately received, 
is s0 in point that we may be pardoned 
for including it just here: 

‘‘AsI look back upon the year past 
there is nothing of a personal nature for 
which I feel to thank the Giver of ‘every 
good and perfect gift’, as for my increased 
interest in missions, It carries its own 
reward, and comes to one as does all 
‘enlargements of the spirit,’ like the 
‘still, small voice,’ faintly at first, but 
constantly growing in strength, if heeded 
and encouraged. A larger sum than us- 
nal has been asked of the Christian 
women of our denomination on the Pa- 
cific coast, and it behooves each one 
to do whatsoever her hand or her heart 
findeth to do, that the ending may be 
attained. Few of us, 1 take it, would 
be willing to undergo the hardships and 
privations of missionary life. If we can 
do even a little to lighten the burden of 
these noble men and women, let us do it. 
If we cando anything to aid them in 
raising the wretched women in heathen 
lands, oppressed and down-trodden as 
they are, and bring them to a knowledge 
cf the Saviour, im give them the joy 
and peace in believing, let us do it. 

Oh! the women, the mothers of the 
races! in deepest darkness and bondage! 
how our hearts go out to them in pro- 
foundest pity! May God so stir the 
heart of every Christian woman in this 
land of blessed privileges and light that 
she may feel her individual responsibil- 
ity in the work of missions; that she may 
not only cheerfully perform her own share 
of the work, but that she may incite 
her neighbor to do likewise, that the glad 
time may soon come when the gospel 
shall be preached ‘‘to every creature.”’ 


Two hundred and forty Christian wom- 


en of America are engaged in mission 


labor in foreign lands ander the auspices 
of the American Board. 


Interesting letters from Zululand and 
San Sebastian have been promised Miss 
Fay for our February meeting through 
the favor of Miss Stanwood of the 
‘‘Bureau of Exchange,” Boston. 


**O, satisfy us early with th mercy 


ledge of five hundred dollars to San Se- 
astian. 


that we may rejoice and be all our 
days.”’ 
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THE PAOIFIC: 


SAN FRANcISCO, CAL. 


{Wxpnespay, Jan. 30, 1884. 


For Tue Paciric. } 


Trusting in God. 


My father knows the way that I should go, 
And he will lead me. This I feel, I know; 
So, walking in his love, I will not fear, 
But trust him ever, knowing he 18 near. 

L. G. Z. 


Literary: 


Ina velume of excellent appearance, 
having a generous page of the best pa- 

r and print, H. Clay Trumbull, D. 

., the well-known editor of the Suz- 
day-School Times, has given to the 
Biblical student his investigations as to 
the site of Kadesh Barnea. The full 
title of this volume is “Kadesh Barnea: 
its importance and probable site, with the 
story of a hunt for it, including studies 
of the route of the Exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land.’’ 
At first sight it might seem impossible 
that so large and costly a volume could 
be profitably made on a single name, and 
that the name of an unknown locality, 
and that locality never the home for auy 
long time of any historical nation. We 
might recall what has been said of George 
Whitefield’s ability to make an audience 
weep by the manner in which he could 
pronounce the word Mesopotamia. Cer- 
tainly, Dr. Trumbull has not found it 
difficult to make his book full of interest. 
Yet it gives evidence, even to the most 
casual reader, of extensive and minute re- 
search. Every department of literature 
likely to yield even a casual allusion to 
the name or site of Kadesh, has been in- 
dustriously examined. Nearly three 
hundred different authors in all the 
learned languages of our time have been 
cited. The author’s plan is to call atten- 
tion first to the importance of the site. It 
is the key to most of the problems 
pertaining to the Exodus and the occupation 
of the Wilderness by the Israelites. 
One hundred and twenty-five pages are 
givea to a description of the Biblical in- 
dications of. the site. The ancient re- 
ferences to Kadesh outside of the Biblical 
text are few, but these are all gathered 
- The attempts of modern date to 
identify the place are rehearsed, especially 
that of Robinson and that of Rev. John 
Rowlands, an Englishman, who, in 
1842 and shortly subsequent, reported 
the place found at Ayn Zaders (as Trum- 
bull spells it.) Robinson did not 
credit Rowlands’ discovery, and the 
great majority of authorities, 
usually accessible to American students 
at least, followed Robinson, who had put 
Kadesh far to the eastward toward Edom. 
Some German scholars continued to fa- 
vorthe Western position. Several ef- 
forts were made to find the spot which 
Rowlands had described. Those efforts 
were unrewarded. Ayn Zaders lies off 
the usual route of travel. It is the ter- 
ritory of a hostile tribe of Bedawin. It 
was well pvigh impossible to get any 
guides who could take a traveler throuzh 
the territory. By a fortunate combina- 
tion of events, and by a mastery of the 
situation which shows Dr. Trumbull to 
be a man of resources and nerve, he was 
enabled to obtain.a party to seek for 
this site. He was rewarded, and he 
found the indications all that 
Rowlands had said they were. His 
account of the ‘‘hunt for it’’ is very in- 
teresting. The oasis is a remarkable 
one. ‘The fountain is alarge one. The 
valley is such as to give room for a Jarge 
encampment. ‘The modern name is 
identical with the ancient. The relation 
of this place to the Holy Land suits the 
story of the wandering. The objections 
made by Robinson rest on a serious mis- 
understanding and mistakes. Besides 
discussing this quession, our author ven- 
tures a theory in regard to the ‘‘Way of 
Shar.” He takes Shur to refer to the 
wall built for defence near, or paral- 
lel to, the line of the present Suez Canal. 
The Israelites encamped on coming out of 
Goshen within the wall, and passed down 
within it, nearly the whole length of the 
Isthmus, and crossed the Red Sea near 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Suez. 
Altogether we may congratulate Dr. 
Trumbull andthe students of Scripture 
on the publication of this monograph. 
He bas made an important contribution 
to Biblical geography and history. The 
work is accompanied with maps and some 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

ew York, have done their part well. 
The volume is published at $5. A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 


We have read from time to time in the 
New York Evangelist, the letters which 
its veteran editor and the accomplished 
gentleman, Dr. Henry M. Field, has 
written, giving account of his travels in 
the Holy Land. These letters form the 

ter part of the book entitled ‘‘ Among 
the Holy Hills,’’ which has now come 
from the publishing house of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. The writer 


sees more than some of us would see if 


we should make the same trip. For he 
is a more intelligent person than most 
men who go about the world. We ought 
to have framed our sentence to mean 
more than this. Very few of those who 
use the pen have so much general knowl- 
edge as thistraveler. Itshould be recol- 
lected that he had already published three 
volumes, giving his narrative of his path- 
way 

Killarney to the Golden Horn, from 
Egypt to Japan and on the Desert. Al- 


though the tour through the Holy Land 
is well worn, yet the student of the Bible 
For purposes of very 
close and accurate observation, other 


never tires of it. 


books may be more valuable thin this. 


But this volume has its own special 
Some 
might not like so much of what might be 
while others 
might consider this as exceptionally ex- 
None will doubt that the epirit 
of the writer is in harmony with His who 
once glorified forever these sacred places. 
As respects. the style in which the in- 
scriptions and reflectione are writien, it is 
clear, correct and not without grace. The 
volume is an 8vo of 240 pages. From 


value for a large class of readers. 
regarded as moralizing, 


cellent. 


A. L. Bancroft and Co. 


the world, from the lakes of 


‘*Readings for Leisure Moments; a Col- 
lection of Miscellanies,” has been pre- 
pared by H. L. Hastings, editor of the 
Christian, and is published at the Serip- 
tural Tract Repository, Boston. These 
brief readings relate to those every-day, 
practical traths and duties which are 
common to all who live the Christian life. 
The book is really the scrap-book of an 
intelligent reader, who is looking for some 
new or additional illustration or enforce- 
ment of the things that are ordinarily 
believed among us; or it is the journal 
devoted to practical piety issued in the 
form of a book. 


We need hardly say that when 
Dr. John Hall, of New York; writes 
of ‘‘A Christian Home, How to Make it, 
and How to Maintain it,” he will be sure 
to give good, wholesome advice, and 
make suggestions which it will be wise 
and helpful to follow. A volume with 
the above title has been brought out by 
the American Sunday-school Union of 
Philadelphia. Its preparation is due to 
a fund eetablished by the legatees of the 
estate of John C. Green, the iaterest of 
which is to be devoted to keeping the 
Union in the publication of Sunday-school 
literature. 


The Overland Monthly commences 
its new volume with the January num- 
ber, the third volume in the new series. 
It is a good time to renew and make 
new subscriptions. Prof. Hilgard con- 
tributes a paper on grape growing and its 
future. Prof. LeConte concludes his 
articles on Lake Tahoe. Wm. G Morris 
gives a sketch of Baranoff, firet Russian 
governor of Alaska; and there is the first 
of some papers on the late war in South 
America. The last mentioned is illustrat- 
ed in its way. But this is not all the’ 
table that is spread. 


**The Uyster Epicare” is certainly an 
attractive name of a little book of some 
sixty pages, which purports to be a 
‘collection of authorities on the gas- 
tronomy and dietetics of the oyster.” 
Publisbed by White, Stokes & Allen, 
ig York. From A. L. Bancroft & 
0. 


ReckiveD.—Vick’s Floral Guide, for 
1884; very handsome and complete. 
Mining men will find something to their 
liking in John K. Hallowell’s account of 
‘Gunnison, Colorado’s Bonanza County.’ 
A pamphlet of 168 pages. Denver Ool., 
price 5U cts. Announcement of the 
College of Dentistry of the University of 
California. Report of 25th and 26th 
years of the New York Sabbath com- 
mittee. These reporte form a repository 
of information on the question of Sabbath 
observance. 


(For THe Paciric. | 
Thoughts of a Chinaman on Opium- 
Smoking in San Francisco. 


We deplore the use of opium in this 
city. About a month ago I saw the Call 
and it had in it an article on the opium 
dens in this city; and New York City 
has shut up the dens of opium smokers, 
and we wish the same could be done 
here. In China, in fact everywhere 
opium is used, strong men are destroyed, 
women and children left homeless and 
uncared for. We thank the Call for its 
sound reason and judgment in publish- 
ing the article against the babit which is 
loathsome and disgusting. We are 
sorrowful that, as Chinamen, we can’t 
do something to stop it. We regret to 
say there are white men entering these 
dens, young men of youthful vigor, who, 
learning to love the drug, are soon made 
old, withered and helpless. Their paths 
are altogether in darkness. 1 have seen 
them coming out of these dens on Jack- 
son street, Chinatown; their faces pale 
as death. White men also gamble and 
drink whiskey. A few nights ago a 
white man told me he spent seventeen 
dollars in one night driuking whiskey 
and gambling. I told him he might do 
that way if he wanted to but I would not, 
for such ways are in darkness and please 
not God. 

How shameful such things are in a 
Christian land, where the ways of God 
are taught and are known, and churches 
so numerous, even many of them near 
the homes of these bad men. They will not 
heed the words of the preacher; aud dare 
to do evil in the presence of a loving God, 
who constantly watches over them and 
cares for them. We siacerely hope the 
good people will do something in this city 
to stop thia evil among white men and 
Chinamen, otherwise it will grow worse 
and worse. (God will bless the men who 
take up this work, and prosper it, and 
I am glad the Call published the article 
on opium-smoking in this city. 

Wone L. Yew. 
San Francisco, Jan. 14, 1884. 


Sina a Sona or Sixpence.—You all 
know this rhyme; but have you ever 
read what it is meant for? The four-and- 
twenty black birds represent the apne: 2 
four hours. The bottom of the pie is the 
world, while the top crust is the sky that 
over-arches it. The opening of the pie 
is day-dawn, when the birds begin to 
sing, and surely such a sight is fit for a 
king. The king who is represented as 
sitting in his parlor counting out his 
money, is the sun, while the gold pieces 
that slip through his fingers as. he counts 
them are the golden sunshine. The queen 
who sits in the dark kitchen, is the moon, 
and the honey, with which she regales 
herself, is the moonlight. The iudustri- 
ous maid, who is in the garden at work 
before the king—the sun—bas risen, is 
day-dawn, and the clothes she hangs out 
are the clouds, while the bird who 80 
tragically ends the song ‘‘ nipping off her 
nose, ’ is the hour of sunset. So we have 
the whole day, if not in a nutshell, in a 
pie.—| Toronto Globe. 


The free schools of Texas have a fund 


erack, often laming tbe animal. 


A Pieasing Incident. 


For several evenings lately has one 
simple incident given me such pleasure 
tbat now regularly I lounge in some con- 
venient corner of my gallery that | may 
not miss it. There comes to the corner 
of the street a young woman carrying in 
her arms a little babe scarce old enough 
to say its one first word. There. they 
wait, this mother and her child; wait till 
one certain car is sighted on its way up 
the street. The mother must then invol- 
uutarily press her little one closer to her, 
for baby brightens up as though it knew 
papa is near. Presently the car is there 
ata stand-still; the driver reaches over 
the dash-board, takes the little one from 
the woman’s outstretched arms, kisses 
once or twice the roguish mouth, and 
then hands the baby back again. 
Sometimes the car is filled with pas- 
sengers—it has never been empty—and 
though some of the occupants may at 
first wonder at the stop, the reason is 
soon found out and a kindly feeling ex- 
cuses the momentary delay. Away 
rattles the car; out the darkening street 
into the distance beyond passes the wom- 
an with the child, but the pretty 
picture hangs about the place for many a 
moment after. 
It’s a trifling, simple thing; but 1 hasten 
every evening to my accustomed nook.— 
| New Orleans Picayune. 


Paring Elephants’ Soles. 


The whole of a day was spent recently 
at Bridgeport, Conn., by five men in 
trimming the feet of two elephants. ‘The 
operation is performed once on the road, 
once in the fall, and again in the spring. 
The sole of an elephant’s foot is covered 
with a thick, horny substance, which, as 
it grows thicker, tends to contract and 
At the 
time of trimming, the elephant stands on 
three legs, and places the foot to be oper- 
ated upon across a large tub. Two men 
holi the leg down, and one stands at the 
animal’s bead to prevent him from turning. 
Then, with a two-foot drawing knife, one 
man shaves off great pieces of bone from 
the sole of the foot. ‘The elephant holds 
the foot high of his own accord, seeming 
to understand what the men are doing; 
and, after the operation, be flourishes his 
trunk, trumpets, and expresses sincere 
thanks. 


Whittier’s Opinion of a Boiled Dinner. 


The old-fashioned New England bev- 
erage, cider, was mentioned, and 
Mr. Whittier stated that he had 
once derived very much benefit when 
unwell, ‘‘when nothing tasted good,” 
from the use of cider. Huntington sug- 
gested that without cider we should not 
have vinegar. ‘‘Well,” said Whittier, 
‘‘vinegar is not of much use, after all.’’ 
‘‘Except,” replied Huntington, ‘‘to eat 
on cabbage and cucumbers.’’ ‘Neither 
of which are fit to be eaten,’’ remarked 
the poet. ‘‘lthiok it would be a good 
idea to start a prohibition party on these 
two articles. As for cabbage, it is not fit 
to be eaten; if you ae it in the house, 
you have got to butnh your house down 
afterward to get rid of the smell; it is 
certainly the most diabolical smell that 
was ever invented;’’ and Whittier, who 
was sitting near the open stove grate, 
upon the top of which he bad deposited 
his tall hat,*folded bis hands and laughed 
a hearty silent laugh. ‘*‘What do you 
think of onions, Mr. Whittier ?” asked I. 
‘Well’’ he replied, ‘‘onions are not quite 
so bad, for you can get rid of the smell of 
those in three or four days.’’ ‘*Then,’’ 
suid Huntington, ‘‘you would not ap- 
prove of the old-fashioned ‘boiled din- 
ner?’’’ ‘*No. I think that is a detesta- 
ble dish. I remember that my father 
use to have it, in which cabbage, onions, 
beets, potatoes, turnips, and carrots were 
all boiled up together, and turned out in- 
to a great dish all in a heap, with a great 
greasy piece of meat in the middle. I| 
think that is the reason why the present 
generation is not so strong as the former. 
It is owing to the way the parents lived, 
eating so much pork and potatoes. Our 
last war showed that. The farmers were 
not nearly as strong as the men recruited 
in the cities—Portland, Portsmouth, and 
Boston.’’ ‘But the people iu the cities 
do not have the free air we get in the 
country,’ said Huntington. ‘‘I know 
that,” replied Whittier; ‘‘but they live 
better, and that makes a great differ- 
ence.” —[George M. White, in Harper's 
Magazine for February, 


A Cripple for Life. 


Have you noticed that poorilittle fel- 
lew on crutches at the white house round 
the coruer? This question was asked by 
a lady who had some friends to see her 
one afternoon. 

‘‘Yes, and I was just going to speak 
of him myself,’’ said one of the visitors. 
‘*T noticed the child yesterday in our 
garden playing with my Mary. She was 
just putting a little doll of hers into a 
cart, and the boy had tied a string to 
one of his crutches, and in that way was 
going to draw it. He has such a sweet, 
patient face. Hecan’t be more than ten 
years old. They say he is a good Chris- 
tian boy.’’ 

‘And a cripple for life!” said a third 
lady. ‘‘But he is not a cripple for the 
happy life in heaven.” 

Children, it is asad thing to be crlp- 
pled for life, and you should be kind to 
the poor and suffering, and be very thank- 
ful to God if you are sound inall your 
limbs .—|Olive Branch. 


Of the millions of people in Japan who 
live upon their wages, very few receive 
more than enough for the necessaries of 
life. Able-bodled men, as farmers, get 
about $35 a year and board; while 
women are hired at from $8 to $10 per 
annum with food, or at $25 to $30. with- 
out. Skilled tea-plant trimmers get 
from 30 to 35 cents aday, weavers of 
silk from 20 to 40 centsaday, and of 


of $3,287,000 and 33,000,000 acres of 
‘land. 


fancy patternsas high as $1.00 per 
day. 


There are twenty vacant churches in 
Steubenvillé, Ohio, Presbytery. 


Four young boys in Centerville, Or, 
were arrested and fined $10 each, last 
week, for disturbing religious worship. 


A New Orleans paper announces the 
death of Rev. Edward Fontaine. He 
first suggested the jetties for the mouth o 
the Mississipi river. 


Rev. Samuel Andrews was recently 
assassinatad in the Choctaw Nation 
while on his way to a preaching appoint- 
ment. | 


It is said that William H. Vanderbilt 
gives away in charity $250,000 a year. 
This is done very quietly, and without 
ostentation. 


Bishop Hargrove, in the introduction 
to his sermon, in Macon, Ga., a few 
weeks ago, said: ‘‘Whenever God has 
written an obituary of any of his serv- 
ants, he has made it short.’’ 


A dispatch from Calcutta states that 
Lord Ripon, Viceroy of India, intends to 
have a bill introduced into Parliament 
for the disestablishment of the Angleican 
Church in India. 


According to the Church Almanac the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Missis- 
sippi has 2,401 communicants. The net 
increase for last year was fifteen. 


The residence of Dr, C. G. Andrews, 
of Missiesippi, was recently destroyed, 
and with itall the official records of the 
Mississippi Conference, of which the Doc- 
tor was Secretary. 


A son of Rev. Dr. Wadsworth, form- 
erly pastor of a Presbyterian Church in 
this city, is supplying the Bethlehem 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
with a prospect uf becoming the pastor. 


Dr. McFerrin is slowly recovering, 
but is still not able to do mach work. The 
Nashville Christian Advocate says the 
indications are that he will fully recover 
ere long and be ready for every good 
word and work. 


The Rev. J. J. Ranson, our miasion- 
ary in Brazil, writes interesting letters to 
the Nashville Advocatc of his work. He 
expects to build the proposed college in 
Rio during Centenary Year. 


Southern Methodism has more than 
doubled itself in Texas within the past 
thirteen years. ‘The membership of the 
whole Church has increased from four 
hundred thousand to nine hundred thou- 
sand since 1870. 


Mr. P. E. Studebaker, well known in 
Methodist circles as a promiaent layman, 
and in business circles as a carriage and 
wagon builder, ‘has donated a buggy 
valued at $200, the proceeds of the sale 
of which are to help clothe the newsboys 
of Chicago. 


Rev. Arthur Crosby, who has been 
one of the two pastors of the Second 
Presbyterian church in Brooklyn, New 
York, since his church and that of Dr. 
Vandyke were united about cne year ago, 
has resigned to take the pulpit of the 
Second Presbyterian church of San Ra- 
fael, California. 


Rev. Dr. Heber?’ Newton, the Episeo- 
pal clergyman of New York, whose ee- 
clesiastical prosecution was threatened a 
year ago for alleged heretical views of 
Biblical inspiration, has been requested 
recently by the associate bishop of the 
diocese not to continue a series of Broad 
Church lectures on the Old Testament, 
and he has consented to stop them, for 
peace sake, but says he will take noth- 
ing back of what he has said, for it is 
true. 

Suppose a preacher “‘commits his case 
fully to the Lord,” and then is sent to a 
distant, poor, and unpleasant appointment, 


has he any right to£cry about it? 
and if he cries, has anybody a 
right to laugh at him? Yes. 


Let the poor fellow boo-hoo as much as 
he pleases, if only he will go along to his 
work and do it cheerfully and faithfully. 
Aud let any body laugh at him that 
thinks the scene ridiculous, but let bim 
be careful that by laughing be hurts 
neither himself nor the distressed brother. 


Don’t wait till youdie to do good 
with your money. Help your children nowf 
A dollar now maybe worth ten dollars 
to them after you are dead. Give to col- 
leges, to churches, to orphanages now. 
Live to see the fruits of your doings. 
Sow in time to witness with your mortal 
eyes the golden harvest. If you give 
now you give your own; if you give by 
will, you give what is not your own; for 
no man has any title to property here af- 
ter he is dead. 


The Commissioner of Education, Uen- 
eral Eaton, has tabulated the benefac- 
tions for education for the year 1881. 
The figures are very surprising. It ap- 
pears that $7,250,839, were given that 
year to the cause of education. Among 
the larger givers may be named: Estates 
of Rev. Dr. Dwight, $150,000; Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Williston, $100,000; Stephen 
Whitney Pheevix, $650,000; Ex-Gover- 
nor Morgan, $100,000. Of the larger 
living givers, may be named, W. H. 


-| Vanderbilt, $160,000; Gardiner A. Loge, 


$90,000; Matthew Vassar, $130,000; 
D. O. Mills, $75,000; George I. Seney, 
$260,000. 


An Assurp APOLOGY FOR SELFISH- 
nEss.—The Rev. Phillips Brooke says: 
‘‘Some of you are saying in your hearts, 
‘There are heathen enough at home. Let 
us convert them before we go to China.” 
That plea we all certainly know, and I 
think that it sounds more cheap and 
more shameful every year. What 
can be more shameful than to make the 
imperfection of our Christianity at home 
an excuse for not doing our work abroad? 
It is as shameless as it is shameful. It 
pleads for exemption and indulgence on 
the ground of its own neglect aod sin. 
It is like the murderer of his father ask- 
ing the judge to have pity on his orphan- 


hood. Even those who make such a 


plea feel, I think, how unheroic it is.” 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Mannfactiring Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 
220 to 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


sVHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR"FRIENDS ALONG. 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 


The Poor can Supply their Wants! 


THECAL. FURNITURE MFG CO. 


220}to 226 Bush*Street 
p-augl6-tf 


THE 
SINGERS’ WELCOME. 


Singing Class Book by L. O. Emerson, 
is having great success, is in every wa’ ag 
book for the teacher and learner, with the best 
of music, and improved elements. Has receiv- 
ed decided praise from those who have used it 
in their fall classes, and they are quite willing 
to recommend it to all commencing winter 
classes. 192 pages. 100 secular and 50 sacred 
tunes, improved elements, etc., ete. Order it 
with perfect confidence. 


Price 75 cents. 


Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Psalm. (80 cts.)............ Buck. 
Redemption. Counod. 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1).. Chadwick. 
Comala. (80 cts.)...... Gade. 
Rebecca. (65 cts.)..........-.. Hodges. 


Ruth and Boaz. (65 cts.)..Andrews. 
and many others. Also 100 Masses by the 
best authors, containing some of the sweetest 
and best of sacred music. Send for lists and 
descriptions. 

Any book mailed post-free for the retail 
rice. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


¢ 
MAY NEED THIS 


Address J, M. MURRAY, 


ELIZABETH, N.J. 
40 page catalogue free, 
Maps & Charts. 
Cheapest! Best! 
Agents Wanted, 
EASILY 
$1,000 = 


904 BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24 Post Street 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


MPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRAOTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patr >a 
age than any simular institution on the Pacifig 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the publie. 
List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 
T. R. Southern, 
Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 


E. P. Heald, 
H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, 


_ A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 
J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 
F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im 
parts such broad eulture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actnal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 
The high standing of its Graduates in the 


Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradua 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. ! 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


Weed 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Motal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, ete., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


JAS. CARROLL. W. H. Triton. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


DEALERS 


Gentlemen’s & Bos’ 


Clothing, 


rurnishing Goods, 


VALISES, ETC. 


HATS, CAPS, TRUNKS, 


873 MARKET STREET 


Opposite PowWwELL, - San FRANCISCO 


decl19-3m 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE.) 
ALL SIZES. 


PAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MAREET ST.., S..F. 


OF” For sale by all hardware dealers” 
Jan1-tf 


LADIES, 
PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY! 


Belding Bros.& Co.'s 


——sSUPERIOR —— 
Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


0S" The only silk manufactured {on this 
coast. Strong, smooth and brilliant in{color. 
None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET§STREET. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


B Bells oi Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WAKKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-1L5mar-lyr 


MENEELY BELL | OUNDRY. 


vorally known to the public since 
hapel,Schvol, Fire Alarm 
and other bel.s; ulso Chimes and Peala, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S. FP. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Chimes and Bells for Churches 
Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
Culare sert free. HENRY Mo 
SHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md, 


San Francisc 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (al! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street. 


ce” Facrory at THe Porreno. 
W..W. CHASE & CO. 
— and Retail 
HAYS 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRancisoo, 


GENTS wanted for the History of Chris 

tianity, by Abbott. A grand chance. A 

book at the popular price of $1.75. Liberal 

terms. The religious papers mention it as one 

of the few great religious works of the World. 
Greater success never known hy \gents. 


free. Stinson & Co Portland, 
Mair +» Publishers, 
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Having Some Fun. 


“Now, boys, I will tellyou how we 
ean have some fun,” said Charlie to bis 
eompanions, who had assembled one 
bright moonlight evening for sledding, 
snowballing, and fun in general. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked several at once, 

“You shall see,” replied Charlie. 
““Who has got a saw ?” 

have.” ‘So have I,”’ replied three 
of the boys. 

*‘Get them; and you, and Fred, and 
Nathan each get an ax, and IJ will get a 
shovel. Let’s be back in fifteen min- 
utes.”’ 

The boys seperated to go on their 
several errands, each wondering of what 
use Saws, axes and shovles could be in 
the play. But Charlie was a favorite 
with all, and they fully believed in his 
promise, and were soon back again for 
the fun. 

‘‘Now,” said he, ‘‘ Widow Bradley has 
gone to sit up all night with a sick child. 
A man hauled her some wood to-day, 
and I heard her tell him that unless 
she could get some one to saw it to night 
she would have nothing to make a fire 
with in the morning. Now, boys, it will 
be just as easy for us to saw, split and 
Pile up her wood as to made a snow- 
man on her doorstep, and the surprise 
of the first will be better thanthe last. 
What say you, boys?” 

One or two of the boys objected, and 
eouldn’t see the fun, but the majority 
went for it with the inward satisfuction 
and joy that always result from well- 
doing. 

It did not take long for seven smart, 
healthy boys to split and pile up that 
load of wood and to shovel a good path 
from the doorstep to the wood-pile. They 
felt great pleasure and satisfaction over 
their fun, and then all went toa neigh- 
boring carpenter’s shop where shavings 
eould be had for carrying away, and 
each brought an armful. Then they 
went home with light and joyful hearts. 

The next morning, when the poor, 
weary widow returned from watching 
at the sick bed and saw what had been 
done, she was astonished, tears of grat- 
itude ran down her cheeks. She won- 
dered who had done the kindly deed, 
and when afterwards told, ber fervant 
invocation, ‘*Godibless the boys!’ would 
have richly repaid them, could they 
have heard it. 


Ungentlemanly. 


Some forty years ago, Leamington was 
ene of the fashionable resorts for English 
invalids. Its principal physician was 
Dr. Jepheson, who ruled with despotic 
sway, and whose brusque manners were 
the terror of women and children. Ev- 
erybody called him in, for he was noted 
for his medical skill, and everybody was 
afraid of him, for he sternly insisted up- 
on unconditional submission to his com- 
mands. The following’ anecdotes bring 
eut the man’s rough ways: 

A great lady, well-known for her im- 
perious ways and haughty disposition, 
sent for him. 

“To you know, sir,’’ she said, of- 
fended at his manner, “‘to whom you are 
speaking ? ”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ replied the brusque doctor, 
**to an old woman with the stomach- 
ache.” 

Dr. Jepheson was most rigorous in en- 
forcing a simple diet on his patients. A 
lady who was under his treatment sent 
for him, feeling much worse. He at 
once accused her of disobeying his or- 
ders and eating something he had forbid- 
den. 

She denied the accusation, whereup- 
on Jepheson gave her some medicine 
which he said would do her good. On 
his way out, he called for her maid, gave 
her a sovereign, and said: 

**Your mistress will be very sick soon. 
I will call again—you understand .” 

In an hour or two he returned, met 
the maid, and then entered the lady’s 
room bearing a resuscitated strawberry 
on a plate, saying, ‘*There,- madam! it 
is no use telling me a fib.’’—[Youth’s 
Companion. 


A Sympathetic Audience. 


An American audience is good-natured 
and willing to be pleased. If rightly 
handled, it meets musician or lecturer 
more than half way, and its sympathies 
are at his call, provided he has the tact 
to call them forth. An illustration of 
how sympathetic an audience may be- 
eome, when judiciously manipulated, is 
given to Gottechalk’s, the pianist’s ,diary: 

Having announced a_ concert in a 
Western city, the pianist took the cars in 
ample time to fulfill his engagement. 
But circumstances so delayed him that 
te found it would be impossible to reach 
the hall until long after the appointed 
hour. 

A telegram stating the facts was read 
to the waiting audience by the pianist’s 
agent, who offered to return the 
money to those who did not care to re- 
main. The audience was willing to wait, 
and the pianist received a telegram in- 
forming him of their decision. 

From station to station he sent tele- 
grams with which the agent kept the 
audience in patience. A sympathetic tie 
is established between the flying pianist 
and the waiting lovers of music. They 
became interested in the approaching 
man, whose words they had read almost 
as soon as he had written them. : 

Girls flirted, their mammas gossiped 
and their fathers talked business or slept. 
The hall was transformed into a reception- 
room, where everybody was at home. 
As the telegrams followed each other the 
enthuniasm rose. The pianist was now 
only twenty miles, now less than ten. 
At last the agent tremulously said :— 

‘‘Ladies and gentleman, I have the 
honor of announcing to you that Mr. 
Gottschalk has just arrived.’’ 


Amid the clapping of hands and the 


shouts of burrabs, the pianist made his 
entree.—[Youth’s Companion. 


Married Life in Turkey. 


The Turk is commonly believed to be 
a sort of Blue Beard; but a writer in 
London Society says that it is not so, 
and that polygamy is the exception 
rather than the rule, as it is restricted to 
the wealthy classes. Members of the 
latter, however, often have four wives 
and a large number of concubines. In 
points of etiquette, at least, the husband 
is the subject of many small tyrannies. 

He must have no acquaintance with 
women other than those of bis own harem, 
and should he observe slippers outside 
the harem-door, he knows that ladies are 
visiting, and he therefore cannot enter. 
Then again, if perchance he _ strolls 
through the bazar, there must be no rec- 
ognition of his own women, though they 
may be throwing away his money right 
and left on silks and jewels. 

European ladies are the objects of 
much attention and curiosity on the part 
of the women of the harem. A young 
English lady, seventeen years old, of 
great personal attractions, some time 
sinse visited a harem accompanied by 
her mother and friends. The women 
questioned her, and would not believe 
that she had no children or even a hus- 
band. One of the wives, who took a 
great fancy to her, threw her arms around 
her neck and entreated her to stay with 
them forever. She could have any hus- 
band she liked, and was even so kind as 
to specially recommend her own, adding 
at the same time that she was sure he 
would soon want another wife, and that 
she, the real wife, would much rather it 
was this nice English girl, then there 
would always be the pleasure of having 
her as a friend and companion, Here 
was a most decided offer. <A firm refu- 
sal, however, of these honors caused 
much disappointment.—[Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


What is Electricity ? 


Electricity is the most stupendone force 
in nature, apparently active throughout 
the universe, the cause of the phenomena 
described as attraction, gravitation, and 
magnetism, and most probably of heat 
and light. It is incessantly active, and 
maintains, it would seem, the physical 
life of the world. Science can only ap- 
preciate some of its results, and apply it 
on a very limited scale to practical pur- 
poses; but knowledge of its adaptability 
is growing every day, and what a few 
years since was little more thaa material 
for brilliant laboratory experiments or the 
production of scientific toys, is now be- 
coming a gigantic motive power available 
for the service of practical science and. 
the progress of civiization. Already it 
provides a means of instantaneous com- 
munication between portions of the earth’s 
surface most remote from each other. It 
s gradually superseding all other methods 
of artificial illumination, and it promises 
to make steam obsolete as a molive pow- 
er, What other aid it may give, we 
know not, and we scarcely dare conjec- 
ture, although it would seem that the 
most vivid imagination must fail to ap- 
prehend its possibilities, It is in the 
earth beneath us, Known as _ terrestial 
magnetism; it is in the atmosphere 
around ua, and its energy is seen in the 
lightning flashes which mark the dis- 
charge of force between clouds, each of 
which is a storage of force; and in the 
vast, indeed inconceivable, kosmos, elec- 
tricty maintains the relations of suns and 
systems moving with enormous velocity 
and unvarying regularity through space. 
It is a force which, so far as human intel- 
Ject can appreciate it, knows no cessation, 
diminution or deterioration. It can be 
summoned but not created by any skill 
of man—made apparent in the results of 
friction or chemical action, but made ap- 
parent only, not produced. A spark the 
eighth of an inch long produced by con- 
tact with the small electric machine in 
the lecture room is precisely similar in 
character to the terrible flash which splits 
a tree to fragments, striking it with sud- 
den death, or topples down the most 
massive tower reared by the skill of man. 
In Oriental fable, we read of lamps, the 
rubbing of which produced an obedient 
genius ready to minister to every wrath. 
We can excite the electric force, and the 
most stupendous of all the genii nature— 
if not, indeed, the master-spirit, of which 
all known natural forces are but varia- 
tions—is at our service; our servant, if 
we will—our most terrible master if we 
have no skill to conciliate him.—| Beeton’s 
Dictionary of Science. 


——- 


Missions IN Eaypt.—Rev. George 
Smith, who has recently returned from 
Egypt, at the Evangelical Alliance Con- 
ference in Leicester, gave an account 
of mission and educational work as car- 
ried on in the East, mainly under the 
auspices of the United Presbyterian 
Church of America. It appears from 
Mr. Smith’s statements that inall the 
great centers of the population in Egypt 
there are now missions and schools, that 
18 Christian churches have been organ- 
ized, ia which there are about 1,400 
members, and that there are 60 schools, 
with 4,000 scholars, while no fewer than 
24,500 volumes of Christian and popular 
literature have been sold. The Copts 
appear to have been the most intelligent 
among both the young and the old, but 
education is spreading also among the 
Mahomedan population, the French and 
English languages being especially in 
demand. 


The Railroad Age says that sixty-six 
hundred miles of railroad track have been 
laid in the United States during the year, 
at an approximate cost of $165,000,000, 
making the total number of miles of rail- 
way in this country todate about one 
hundred and twenty thousand. The 
construction during 1882, the largest in 
the history of the country, was eleven 
thousand six hundred miles. New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, and Wyoming are the 
only States and Territories in which no 
new road was built this year. 


PresERVING Harness.—The first point 
to be observed is to keep the leather soft 
and pliable. This can be done only by 
keeping it well charged with oil and 
grease. Water is a destroyer of each of 
these. But mud, and saline moisture 
from the animal are even more destruc- 
tive. Mud in drying absorbs the grease 
and opens the pores of the leather, mak- 
ing it a ready prey to water, while the 
salty character of the perspiration from 
the animals ivjures the leather, stitching 
and mounting. It therefore follows that 
to preserve a harness the straps should 
be washed and oiled at intervals as re- 
quired. To do this effectually, the 
straps should be unbuckled and detached, 
then wash with warm soft water and 
brown soap, and hang by a slow fire, or 
ity Bre sun, until nearlydry, then coated 
with a mixture of neat’s-foot-oil and tal- 
low and allowed to remain in a warm 
room for several hours, and when perfect- 
ly dry rub thoroughly with a woolen rag. 
The rubbing is important, as it, in addi- 
tion to removing the surplus oil and 
grease, tends to close pores and give a 
finish to theleather. In hanging harness, 
care should be taken to allow all the 
straps to hang theirfull length. Light 
is essential to the care of leather, and 
when the harness closet is dark the door 
should be left oper at least half the time 
durivg the day. All closets should be 
well lighted. To clean plated mountings, 
use a chamois with a little tripoli or rot- 
ten-stone; but they should be scoured 
as little as possible.—| Harness Journal. 


Mr. Darwin’s Reticious Views.— 
Different opinions still are held respect- 
ing the religious views of the late Charles 
Darwin, the naturalist. Since his letter 
to the Greman student was published, 
in which he remarked that ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
and science had nothing to do with each 
other,” most persons regard him as an 
atheist. Another letter of his to an in- 
quirer has recently been published, 
which gives more information respecting 
his views. It is as follows: ‘‘It seems to 
me absurd to doubt that a man may be 
an ardent Theist and Evolutionist. You 
are right about Kingsley. Asa Gray, the 
eminent botanist, is another case in 
point. What my own views may be is 
a question of no consequence to any one 
but myself. But, as you ask, I may 
state that my judgmeat often fluctuates. 
Moreover, whether a man deserves to be 
called a Theist, depends on the definition 
of the term, which is much too large a 
subject for a note. In my most extreme 
fluctuations [ have never been an Atheist 
in the sense of denying the existence of 
God. I think that generally (and more 
and more asI grow older), but not al- 
ways, an Agnostic would be the more 
correct de:cription of the state of my 
mind.” So, ‘‘generally, but not always, 
he was an Agnostic.’’ It would be in- 
teresting to know what he was when he 
was not an Agnostic.—| Luthern Observ- 
er, 


TurKEY’s Day 1s Cominea.—A _ corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, na 


letter from Consiantinople says: “The | 


prevalence of oppression and crime indi- 
cates disorganization. 


One cannot prog- | 


nosticate the rate of dissolution in a mass | 
that is already jelly-like in respect to con- | 


sistency. But it is safe to say that fifty 


years have not seen such languor, such | 


flabbiness of body and mind, as has befal- 
len the Turkish body politic since Tel-el- 
Kebir and its destruction of the Pan-Isla 
mic idea. The Grand Vizier, after a long 
tussle with the party of inanition, suc- 
eeeded in gaining the Sultan’s assent to 
three commissions for reorganizing the ad- 
ministration of affairs. Bat these com- 
missions are merely advisory, and are des- 
tined to follow in the path of generations 
of such commissions in doing nothing. 
The destroying forces at work in Turkey 
become more and more evident every 
day, and the fact that this ancient em- 
pire has close before it new disasters, be- 
comes more certain.’’ 


Extensive Drovueut.—Southern Geor- 
gia is suffering from a terrible drought. 
It reaches from Lee and Dougherty coun- 
ties, through Baker and Mitchell into 
Lowndes, covering all or part of a dozen 
counties. In Lee county there was a 
rain on Juve 10th, and another on Sep- 
tember 13th. Not another drop has fall- 
en in over seven months. The creeks, 
springs, and wells, have dried up. In 
Leesburg water is sold at five cents a 
glass, and is hauled from fifteen to twen- 
ty miles. Families take their washing 
the same distunce frequently. The 
crops have been very much injured, and 
the ground isso hard that ploughing is 
almost impossible. 


- ~ i - 


DeatH IN In 1883.— 
The published statements of the Regis- 
try Bureau of the Health Department 
show that for the year included between 
December 30th, 1882, and December 
19th, 1883, the number of deaths in this 
city was over 20,076, an increase of but 
17 over the death list for 1882. Of this 
total for 1883, 10,711 were adults, and 
9563, were minors. Of the latter num- 
ber 4929 were boys and 4436 were girls, 
and of the totale there were 10,222 males 
and 9854 females. The record of natiy- 
ities shows that 14,909 were natives of 
the United States, 4,500 were foreign 
burn, and the birth places of 667 were 
unknown. The people of colour number 
1112. 


The annual meeting of the Mercantile 
Library Association in this city was 
held January 14th. The receipts for the 
year have been $12,623 80, the balance 
ou hand $234.97. The loss in member- 


ship has been 65, leaving the present. 


number 1,004. The investments have 
been small, owing to the decrease in rev- 
enue, and but 1,386 volumes have been 
added to the Library, making a total of 
52.751 volumes. The total circulation 
has been 35,786 volumes. The impera- 
tive need of a change of location into the 
neighborhood of residence was forcibly 
stated in the address of Mr. Marye, the 
retiring president. 


THOUSANDS MADE 


EVERY ONE OFFERED THE SAME CHANCE! 


0 - - 


IT COSTS NOTHINC TO TEST IT, 


Compared with the immense benefits offered, and no one should pass it by because the promises are so startling. 


A Blessing to Womankind ! 


THE TERRORS OF WASH DAY DONE AWAY WITH ! 
5 ONE-QUARTER THE TIME OF THE OLD WAY AND NO TROUBLE. 
JUST THINK OF IT. No Boiling, No Rubbing, No Steam ! 


The wash-boiler done away with entirely. A small kettle full of hot water will do for a lar 
warm. Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, Sisters, if 


ge wash, as the water when used needbe only luke- 
you want to make the one happy who does the washing, 


send 12 cents for a sample cake of ‘‘DEATH ON DIbT’”’ SOAP to 
ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, Middleton, Conn., 


If your grocer does not keep it. There is one point to be observed-—-the directions must be followed; they are so simple that a child can use the 
Soap, but thev must be strictly followed in order to secure the benetit promised. Read them :. 
DIRECTIONS—AIl we do to our clothes is to put them in a tub of warm water; then take out one piece ata time; soap light; be careful to 


touch soiled places; then roll up and put them back under the water. 


Let them remain from one-half to an hour; then take them out, rub 


lightly, and the dirt willdisappear. Should any dirty spots remain, soap those places egain; put back as before; then rinse in warm water; then 
to the blue water, using less bluing than usual; then wring and hang out, snd you will find your clothes cleaner, whiter and sweeter than can be 


done with any other soap or compound. 


There is Nothing else that wi'l do as well as 


“DBATH ON DIRT" 


No other soap or compound making similar claims contains the same ingredients or can do the work so well. 


invention of the age for 


fit is the great flabor-saving 


WOMAN’S EXCLUSIVE BEWEFIT, 


Fully equal to that great revolutionizer, the sewing-machine. If you have been using any other soap or compound making similar claims, the 
proprietors of ‘‘DEATH ON DIRT” only ask a trial, knowing from hundreds of letters received every day from those who have been us ing 


other soap that 


DEATH 


ON DIRT” 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


It is made from the nicest and purest materials. 


IS BENEFICIAL TO BOTH CLOTHES AND SKIN. 


It makes delicate lawns and prints, bright ribbons and fine lices, look as though just from the store; it purifies and sweetens the odious dishrag 
and the dirtiest dishes, it removes dirt from paint, in fact, from anything and everything, like magic: it softens and whitens the skin and heals 


s= DON’T FAIL TO TEST IT -+* 


eruptions and salt rheum. 


By sending 12 cents for a sample cake by the next mail, if your grocer does not keep it. 


facturers KNOW you will always use it if you once try it, and then your grocer will keep it. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ALLISON 


CALIFORNIA ACENT, J. Y. ROSS, 


BRO'S, Sole Manufacturers, Midd 


Rubber Hose, 


Cyarden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. Ss 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best! 
THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


T8 AN ORGANIZATION OF THOSE WHO 
sympathize with Christianity and morality. 


It is unsectarian in its nature, seeking only ca- 
operation, not union of the different denominations, 

It is broad in its platform, being limited neither 
by age, sex, color nor ‘‘creed.”’ 

It aims to combine the points of the Y. M, 
C. A., the W. C. T. U., the Evangelical Alliance, 
and the Prohibition Home Protection Party. 

It has four distinctive objects in view, viz: 


lst. To oppose infidelity in all its forms; 
2d. To elevate the standard of piety in the 
churches; 


$d. To labor in sabbath schools and other juven- 


olic in its nature, and should be introd 
this and other States. 


For information apply to the Secretary, 
¥. H. WALES, Tulare, Cal. 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


TRADE- COPY 
MARK RIGHTS 
PRINTS, D ESIGNS 
LABELS. RE-ISSUES 


Send description of yoar invention. L. BrysaHam 
Patent Lawyer and Solicitor, Washington D.C 


California Bible Societv. 
REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


From 757 to 749 MARKET ST., 


Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on al) 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants of Bibles for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regarding 
Bible work in California and Nevada, may be 
addressed to REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 

Dist. Sup’t American B. 8., 
p-de27 1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


Wy 


SZ 


Tinners’ Stock 


OF ALL KINDS 


Ly, 


Zz 


Sold by GEO, H. MAYHEW & CO. 


[t costs more than that to get it to your but the maan- 


letown. Conn. 


123 California Street, San Francisco 


@ - FORSALEBY 


ST.LOUIS, MO 


SAN FRANCI 


ARDEN AND 


ing within its scope the following subjects: 


Mar 


Mailed on receipt 
trated MANUAL of 
plate of the new Rose “ Sunact.” 


By PETER HEN DERSON, is a New Rook of 250 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 


: : opula? Bulbs and their Culture.—Window Gardenin 
= Care of Plants in Rooms.—Propagation of Plants.— Rose Growing in Winter.—Green-house Strue- 
uae and Modes of Heating.--Formation and Renovation of Lawns.--Onion Growing.—How to Raise 
ae age and Cauliflower.—On the Growing and Preserving of Celery.—Strawberry Culture.—Root 
ae for Farm Stock.—Culture of Alfalfa or Lucerne —Manures and their Modes of Application.— 
et Gardening around New York.—The Use of the Feet in Sowing and 
$1.50, and with which will be sent without charge, our handsomely 
“EVERYTHING FUR THE GARDEN,” (182 pages) containing » colored 


PETER HENDERSON 


FARM 


ortrait of the Author, embrac- 


Planting —Draining, etc. 


SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 
sy 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. # 


~ 


AN ENGLISH VETER! 


VARY SURGEON 


says that most of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


everywhere, or sent by mail for eight letter-stamps. 


that Sheridan’s 
Condition Pow- 
ders ire abso- 
lutely pure anc 
immensely val- 
uable. oth. 
ing on earth 


AND CHEMIST, now traveling in this country, i 
He says @ 
will make hens 
lay like Sheri- 
dan’s Condi-j 
tion Powders. 
Dose, one tea- 
spoonful to one 
a pint food. Sold 

I. 5. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA: ST., 


_ Carry,a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


jaisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed , 
mar29 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00! 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
O54 W. A. HAMMOND, 


) > No. ¢ Sixth Street. 
Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years. 


GENTS oF Darina. by Blue and 
us- 


Gray, is outselling all other books. 


trated circular and terms free. 
FORSHEE & McMACKIN, 
Cincinnati, O. 


New Pacific Coast Map. 


ELLS READILY EVERYWHERE—Agents 
wanted. R. A. TENNEY, 
2jan-lm 20 Sansome Street. 


Hand-Book FREE. 


PATENT R.S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D. 0, 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 
Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 

Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie E. Palmer 


O0G"Ice-Cream for Sunday-school Festivals, 
Church Socials, etc., etc., ou shortest notice. 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 
AND BLANE BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 505 ClayStreet, - #8. W.cor.Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in 8 
15mar-lyr 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


lry bouse— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
stron t by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popularsystem. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cazo to New Orleans. T. i. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


EXPRESS! | 


PIANO, FURNITURE AND 
BAGGAGE. 
JOHN W. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Jones 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates rea- 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-a4-tf 


AGENTS the! U.S. Cox 
t illus volume. test 
America. Immense profits to Agents. Every per 
essful agent. 


gon wantsit. Any one can a succ 
terms free. Address Boo 


K Co. 
my28-tf 


Albert G. Nye 


\HAS REMOVED HIS 


Materials 


Fine Art Goods 


From 1033 Market st. to 


MARKET 


Between Third and Fourth Sts., nearly 
opposite Phelan’s Block. 


I shall keep in stock everything new in 


ART NOVELTIES, 


As well as 


STANDARD GOODS. 


OS™ My prices will always be as low as any 
dealer for first-class articles. Call.and see my 
facilities for doing business. 


ALBERT. G. NYE. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 


PHELAN’S BUILDING 
Rooms 30 and 82, 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


S MITH’S CASH STORE 


519 Post Street, 
§ THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 


lace on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 
and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf 
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4th. To work for the suppression of the traffic in . S 
strong drinks and all kindred evils. ee 
| | A hearty invitation is extended to all who sym- a 
| | pathize with these objects to join in the work. 
The organization is simple, inexpensive and cath- ¥ 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Jan. 30, 1884. 


Ghe Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1884. 


Take Notice— Lisperat Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, sh Il receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
for one year. THE Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salareis, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


The particular day to be kept the 
present year, as a day of prayer for 
colleges and other institutions of learning, 
has not secured unity of observance. 
This has arisen from the fact that, this 
year, the fourth Thursday in the month, 
and the last Thursday in the month 
(usually coinciding) fell on different 
dates. We followed a supposed good 
authority (that of the Calendar of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary) in re- 
commending the 24th of the month. A 
day or two later came the Congrega- 
tionalist designating the 31st as the day 
to be observed. If this difference should 
lead any to the keeping of the day over 
again, possibly there might be some gain 
to compensate the loss of perfect unity of 
thought, feeling and petition in measure 
and time. 


Dr. MclLean’s lecture before the 
students of the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, last week, was on “Organizing 
church work’’—its importance, necessity, 
and usefulness. Times have changed. 
Formerly the minister was looked to for 
all sorts of information and leadership. 
Now science, travel, printing and _tele- 
graph greatly relieve him, except in re- 
gard to reforms, moralities and matters 
ecclesiastical and spiritual. Laymen 
ean take charge of much of the work 
formerly devolving on him, and can con- 
duct affairs that would burden him too 
much, The pastor must be the central 
energy and inspiring force in all things 
strictly religious and spiritual; and need 
be only a supervisor of other activities. 


Every such activity must be an organized 
one for the sake of economy and efficiency 
—the Suuday-school work, missionary 
work, benevolent work, charitable work, 
social work, and outward extension work. 
These will not run themselves; but with 
good men and women to work them, the 
pastor will be saved any other labor than 
that of oversight, advice, and stimulation 
betimes. 


in times when we used to hear young 
men declaim, we often listened to the 
reported speech of Patrick Henry, in 
which he said: ‘Sir, it is natural in 
man to indulge the illusions of hope.” 
And we have heard discourses on the 
‘“Jliusory nature of earthly things.’ 
There is truth, of course, in this sense of 
illusoriness, as on all mortal affairs, but 
it is not the best habitual view to take 
of human life and its possibilities, cer- 
tainly not on the moral and religious 
side. On the contrary, one of the ser- 
muus of the vicinity last Sunday, was on 
the good of hopefulness, in nation, de- 
nomination, local church, family, and 
individual—from the text, ‘Forgetting 
those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those _ things 
which jare before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize.’ It was 
well shown that a future with grand pos- 
sibilities in it, a career promising fruition, 
was needed to brace courage, insure 
toil, secure self-sacrifice, inspirit effort, 
and assure achievement. ‘‘We are saved 
by hope.” 


Several days ago there was a 
**hoom’’ in the city. Thousands gath- 
ered to witness an arrival; three 
thousands, or four, or five, it ie said. 
‘The crowd was larger than that which 
greeted General Hancock, or any other 
recent visitor, Who was he? One 
Sullivan, a Boston saloon-keeper, a 
trained prize-fighter. Noble enthusiasm! 
Sublime scene! Grand ovation! What 
elevation of soul! The Bulletin’s 
editorial upon it was good, but not per- 
fect, The story of the following night’s 
‘‘Exhibition,” with its disappointing 
numbers and partial failures, makes 
some off-set to the folly of the ‘“‘recep- 
tion.” We hope the returning good 
sense of the mass of the spectators 
will be such that no crowd will run 
again to see a ‘‘slogger,’’ even if he be 
noted, and skilled in his fists. It is 
pitiful to note what “stuff” we are 
made of, when we can rally our eager- 
ness to be in a crowd, only when a 
‘sHittite” comes, and bully strides. 


— 


The horror of last week was from a 
coal mine at ‘‘Crested Buttes,” in®Color- 
ado, on the Denver and Rio Grande 
railway. The mine exploded soon after 
the men had gone to work, on the morn- 
ing of the 24th. The men in two cham- 
bers were all killed—not less than 55 of 


them. What caused the explosion may 
never be known. It was a dangerous 
mine; one in which fire-damp gathered 
rapidly in spite of the best appliances for 
ventilation. We do not know whether 
all the men carried safety-lamps or not, 
but the presumption is that they did, 
otherwise there would be no protection 
at all, ina mine steaming with danger- 
ous gases continually, In such a mine, 
the accidental ignition of a match, or the 
withdrawing of the wire-gauze from a 


candle, might at any moment explode 
the whole. No man’s life would be safer 


than the blundering of the most 
careless man in the mine would make 
it. At best, we are allof us running 
daily into some peril; but those who 
work in mines, coal-mines in particular, 
toil literally in an atmosphere of danger. 
Well may we pray, ‘‘From all such 
scenes, ‘Good Lord, deliver us!’ ”’ 


— 


A eollege has been defined to be ‘‘a 
place where one goes to find out some- 
thing about everytbing;’’ and a universi- 
ty as ‘‘a place where one goes (in one or 
another department) to find out every- 
thing about something.” This is not a 
bad distinction; though ia our country, 
while we have many colleges that are 
only such, we have no universities that 
are simply such; all our universities hav- 
ing each a ‘‘college” proper at its cen- 
tér, and professional schools ranged 
around it. There are obvious economical 
advantages about institutions organized 
as our State University is—a college 
with professional schools all around it— 
but the temptation is to let the ‘‘college”’ 
go, take a short general or elective 
course, drift through some professional 
department, and set out in life before 
one who means to be thorough has gotten 
through ‘‘college.’’ Ought not public 
sentiment to demand that our young men 
and women receive more ‘‘college’’ train- 
ing, and learn more fully ‘something 
about everything,” allowing the special- 
ty of each one to come in long after ? 


Keshub Chunder Sen, the distinguish- 
ed head of the ‘*Brahmo Somaj,’’ of In- 
dia, has passed away at the early age of 
forty-six. A personally courageous, 
brave, and brilliant leader has thus gone 
from a scene of high endeavor. After a 
period of feeble existence, the ‘‘ Brahmo 
Somaj” under him sprang into vigorous 
life and made itself felt all over India. 
Under him it not only thought and 
reasoned, remonstrated and exhorted; it 
protested and reformed, it threatened 
and undertook, it smote and pushed, it 
demoralized and reconstructed. It put 
a personal Deity into philosophy, a per- 
sonal God over the world, a Christ-spirit 
into religion, equality and fraternity into 
human conduct, and was lifting spirits 
of lofty tone toward heaven. May- 
hap the work of the ‘‘Somaj’’ will 
follow him and be enlarged, intensified, 
rather than hindered, by his decease. 
Perhaps ‘‘Protap Chunder Mozoomdar,”’ 
so recently among us here, will take up 
the mantle of the departed leader and 
conduct the ‘*Somaj” toa grand con- 
summation. This is to hoped, and that 
the projected changes in Hindu society 
may come swifily, and the Christian 
religion atop of them all. 


The ‘‘Soudan’’ of which we are reading 
in our papers, just now, embraces nearly 
all the region, an immense one it is, from 
the cataracts of the Nile, and the deserts 
on either side of it, or the twentieth 
parallel of latitude, southward to the 
equator, excepting Abyssinia and its 
dependencies. On the northern edge of 
the Soudan, in Dougola, was born in 
poverty, the El Maahdi (messenger of 
God) who is making a “holy war’ for 
the deliverance of Islam, and who has 
obtained a measure of success along the 
White Nile, on an island of which he 
spent fifteen years, as a recluse and a 
devotee. He is now forty years old, of 
a spare figure, wasted, it is said, by 
much fasting. He has had a good edu- 
cation for one born to no rank, in a re- 
gion where intellectual culture has no 
breadth. He has three parallel scara on 
each cheek, probably artificial; has a 
light complexion, but is not white; wears 
a turban and sandals, and dresses as 
when he lived in a cave, with only a 
coarse cotton shirt and drawers. His 
figure is not heroic, but his spirit is, and 
he is wonderfully venerated by those 
familiar with his fasts and vigils on the 
islet in the White Nile, where. he is be- 
lieved to have wept and prayed through 
the years, over the degeneracy of the 
times and the decline of Islam. The 
fate of the Soudan and its ‘‘prophet’’ 
is one of the problems to be solved, by 
European arms or diplomacy. 


The President of Harvard College re- 
ports a decrease in the number of students 
from New England, but announces an 
increage in the attendance from the Mid- 
dle States. The Treasurer shows in- 
vestments of $4,624,000, and an income 
of $228,000. 


Another man, whose chief merit, as 
above his rival, was his great wealth, 
has been elected to the United States 
Senate; and that, too, by the votes of 
those who were supposed to be hearty 
opponents of monopoly. Such an event 
has led a thinker to say: 


“The advent of the plutocrat, the mo- 
nopolist, the lobbyist, to political power, 
means, unless their career is checked, 
the destruction of popular government. 
The stump orator was no doubt a great 
nuisance in his day, but he did little real 
harm besides the wasting of time. Bet- 
ter far his empty, loud resounding ora- 
tory, than the sly ways of the plutocrat 
and the monopolist, who are now so busy 
perverting governments in form popular 
into an engine for the oppression of the 
people.’’ 

The rich man has a right to go to Con- 
grees as truly as any other man; but he 
has no right te purchase an office he 
could not otherwise get. It is uot worth 
while to despair. These very plutocrats 
may turn the stomach of the country 


against them. 


— 
— 


There is room for political progress and 
moral advancement even in so good and 
great a realm as that of Great Britian. 
The Liberal party. has come to see that it 
netds mvure votes and voters among the 
yeomaary of the agricultural districts. 
The cities and towns are most of them on 
the side of the Liberals, while the rural 
counties are the strongholds of the Con- 
servatives. In the cities the suffrage has 
been extended to all householders who 
pay a small rental each year—which 
makes the suffrage nearly universal. But 
the voting basis is different in the country 
and the suffrage quite limited. Now the 
Liberals propose, and rightly, to extend 
‘‘household”’ suffrage into the counties, 
and to make the country-man the equal 
of the city-man, in the matter of voting. 
This done, a redistribution of seats in the 
House of Cémmons will be necessary to 
reach a greater equality of representation 
on the basis of population, ratio, and: pro- 
portion. 


The story comes, afresh, of the 
way in which Christianity is becom- 
ing better read and known among 
Moslems in Constantinople, by rea- 
son of the attacks made upon it by 
Turkish papers. If he attacks anything 
he must tell something about it, and then 
if he lies about it in his statements he is 
compelled to publish corrections. In thia 
way Turkish papers are making Chris- 
tianity and its ideas better known to the 
Turks proper; because the Government 
does not allow Christians to print any- 
thing in the language of the Western 
Turks, but cannot help the publishing of 
Christian ideas in the papers of its own 
people in the way mentioned. Gradually 
it will come to be known, that the way 
to keep Christianity out of a country is 
not to shut it out, but to argue it out. 
And, if argument lets it in more than it 
keeps it out, then there is no resource, 
and it must have its place and show its 
power. Wherever opposition advertises 
us by attacking us wantonly; the attack- 
ing party usually gets the worst of it, 
and the attacked party is pushed into 
prominence, if not into favor. 


Our philosophic friend at the East, 
lawyer and editor, writes a column on 
the decay of eloquence, from which we 
take the following: 


**Is eloquence of less account among 
us than formerly? Where are the young 
orators who are to take the place of 
Wendell Phillips, of Gough, of Beecher ? 
Who of modern Congressmen equals 
Morton, Sumner, Schurz, Carpenter; not 
to go back to Clay and Webster? 

‘‘Apparently the country is losing its 
taste for speech-making and _ speech- 
makers. People read more and talk 
less. They are inatructed, edified and 
interested by the writer rather than by 
the speaker. But there are other 
changes. The country is no longer ruled 
by eloquence as it once was. Though 
the great nesta i of our Congressmen 
are still lawyers, business men and _ busi- 
ness methods control at Washington and 
at our state capitols to an extent former- 
ly unknown.”’ 

Of course, as fast as society becomes 


‘‘esthetic,’’ in the bad sense, and goes 


off into an absurd craze after this and |- 


that ‘‘too utter” thing it gets buoyant, 
all sense and reason, all real poetry 
and oratory. ‘There is, however, one 
sphere in which eloquence is not on the 
decline, and where a chastened oratory 
never loses power; that is, in the pulpit. 


Adequate themes are plentiful there, 
and fine reading and eloquent speak- 
ing are ever in demand, along with 
earnestness and unction, the soul and 
substance of all eloquence. 


The expedition undertaken through the 
enterprise of the New Orleans ‘‘'Times- 
Democrat” for exploring the Everglades 
of Fiorida from Lake Okeechobee to Cape 
Sable has proved that they are worthless 
for any purpore of cultivation, that they 
contain no large tracts of land above wa- 
ter, and cannot be euccessfully drained. 
The whole distance traveled by the ex- 
ploring party in the dense swamps was 
nearly 300 miles. 


Godliness consists not in a heart to in- 
tend to do the will of God, but in a heart 
to do it.—[Jonathan Ed wards, 


Manners and Morals. 


There are not a few who entertain a 
prejudice against any exhortation on the 
subject of Personal Manners, as though 
that were a department of life that in- 
clades a mere external demonstration, 
and goes no deeper than the surface. 
Take hold of elemenis and principles of 
character, they urge, if you would pro- 
duce wholesome reforms in any who ex- 
cite your solicitude and concern. 

Of what great importance is it, they 
ask, at what angle one bows; whether 
he lift his hat in token of deference; 
whether at table he help himself before 
he help another; whether he be seated in 
parlor or lecture-room while another 
stands; whether he go through all the 
bending, scraping and flourishing which 
an exquisite practices, that he may be 
considered ‘‘the glass of fashion and the 
mold of form’? ‘Tifis outward grace, 
they inquire, how much of thought and 
study should it absorb as compared with 
the questions, what is the spirit and tem- 
per of the heart? what genuine and 
abiding benefits would we render an as- 
sociate ? how faithfully would we fulfill 
toward him all relative duties ? 

Leave, they say, the mere domain of 
manners to empty-headed and empty- 
hearted idlers; take up the grave dis- 
charge of moral functions and _ responsi- 
bilities; ask what is right, what is pure, 
what is beneficent; let these weighty 
problems supersede those trifles; do not 
magnify manners with morals, the least 
with the greatest, the most trifling with 
the grandest issues of our being! In ae- 
cordance with such philosophizing, they 
profess and display a good deal of indiffer- 
ence in regard fo their whole type of 
action covered by the despised term of 
‘‘manners,’’ that they may have the 
more thought and interest to bestow 
upon solid moral realities. 

Is this a right and wholesome view to 
take of this matter? We think not. 
Fairly understood and defined, we cannot 
so discriminate between manners and 
morals. Inthe original classic tongue, 
the word is the same——one word for both; 
manners and morals do not represent 
two contrasted definitions, but a single 
identical issue. Properly conceived, 
genuine manners are the articulation and 
expression of the inward spirit, the 
honest acting out of the convictions and 
meaning of the heart. They carry over 
the intent and purpose of the soul into a 
witnessing development. They are a 
vital incarnation of feeling, desire and 
resolve; and so are to be as diligently 
cnltivated, guarded and controlled as the 
exercises that throb within them. 

Why. take up any point of manners 
you please—you cannot give to it any 
pulse of vitality without finding that it 
includes a moral element. 

Yield your place before the cheerful 
fire to one just in from the frosty air, 
that he may experience the welcome re- 
lief——that is not a mere piece of empty 
formality. It is the outbreathing of love 
to your neighbor. It isas moral as the 
fulfilling of the second great lesson of 
the law. Decline such a token of 
friendly interest—-it is not a mere defect 
of good breeding as to positioa and mo- 
tion, it is selfish preference of your own 
comfort to that of one in need. 

A family of strangers moves into close 
proximity to your home. They have 
separated from scenes amid which they 
have had their ties and fellowships, and 
their hearts are lonely at this new an- 
chorage. You ‘‘call” upon them, to give 
them a welcome, to show a friendly faee, 
to let them hear a friendly voice, and to 
offer any courtesies you can bestow. It 
is in accordance with the rules of neigh- 
borly intercourse; but it is more than 
that. It is, if sincere, the throbbing of a 
fraternal heart io true affection; as, to re- 
frain from such a step were a denial of 
the fraternal tie and its pulsing love. 
In either issue, the moral quality is pres- 
ent and conspicuous. 

So in accepting and acknowledging 
favors, in honoring invitations, in inter- 
changing courtesies and tokens, the ele- 
ments of love and gratitude and true 
reciprocity, and many auother sentiment 
of the heart bave place and exereise— 
moral elements all, and equally so their 
opposites. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to suggest to 
any who listen slightingly to hints upon 
the cultivation of manners as toa matter 
of moral emptiness and indifference, that 
they may open thus innumerable chan- 
nels of social beneficence, directing the 
streams through all the round of social 
life, and keeping them brimming with 
good cheer. Thus, the obligation to at- 
tend to our manners, to be concerned 
about their culture, to make sure that 
they shall be vehicles of loving hearts, 
and convey our kind wishes to those 
with whom we associate, is as strong and 
sacred as the duty of cherishing a pure 
and beneficent spirit. 

As to manners that are a mere pre- 
tense, empty, formal, and unmeaning, a 
semblance only of good will, they are 
not the type I plead for; while at she 
same time, they have the awful moral 
qualities of hypocrisy, deceitfulnes and 
falsehood. Thus the bridal of manners 


A. L. 5. 


Easy Divorce: Its Causes and Evils.” A 
Social Study. 


BY REV. I. E. DWINELL, D. D. 


Ill, THE FACILITIES AND HELPS. 


We have considered the underlying 
causes and influences in society leading 
to easy divorce. What now are some of 
the things which promote it? 

1. First among these, certainly, are 
the divorce laws. These in most of the 
States are framed in such a way as to 
afford an easy way out of wedlock to 
those weary of it. Instead of limiting 
divorce to a cause which implies the ab- 
solute dissolution of the marriage bond 
already, and the utter impossibility of 
material oneness between the parties 


afterward, they allow many other causes, 


and morals cannot be dissolved. \ 


sometimes of frivolous and slight mo- 
ment, and practically invite divorce for 
those who find marriage burdensome or 
distasteful. In this State—California— 
divorces may be granted for any one of 
the following causes: 1. Adukery. 2. 
Extreme cruelty. 3. Willful desertion. 
4. Willful neglect to provide for a wife. 
5. Habitual intemperance, and 6. Con- 
viction of felony. But these terms are 
legally defined in the code with such lat- 
itude, that a reasonable apprehnsion of 
cruelty, or of ‘‘the mental and physical 
capacity in the other to discharge well 
the duties of husband or wife,’’ is con- 
sidered ‘‘extreme cruelty;’’ and ‘‘volun- 
tary separation oue year,’’ under certain 
circumstances, is considered ‘willful de- 
sertion;” and ‘‘that degree of intemper- 
ance for one year” which disqualifies 
for business, or ‘‘ which would reasonably 
inflict a cause of great mental anguish 
upon the innocent party,” is considered 
‘habitual intemperance;’’ and imprison- 
ment in the States-prison for one year or 
a longer term, is ‘‘conviction of felony,” 
while a sentence to the States-prison for 
life itself, by statute, dissolves the mar- 
riage. ‘Thus between the looseness of the 
legal causes, and the looseness of the 
appended, complicated iegal definitions, 
there is a legal net-work of divorce with 
meshes so large that almost any pair who 
will consent together to try to get through, 
or if one will consent to let the other try 
alone, can pass without any difficulty. It 
is only when one party opposes, and finds 
the other in the act; and lays bold and 
pulls back, that the obstruction of the 
net isof any avail. The case is made 
still worse by the diversity of the laws 


where there is a great latitude of 
divorce, and aftera briet residence, file 
an application, give a constructive notifi- 
cation to the absent party by publication 
in a local paper, and receive a decree dis- 
solving the marriage, before the said ab- 
seut party has heard of auy dissatisfaction 
with the relation. The States, by their dif- 
ferent, inharmonious, and often contradic- 
tory, statutes have unintenionally set up 
hiding places, ‘‘cities of refuge,’* to which 
weary husbands or wives cau flee, cut off 
pursuit, and find a legal riddance of their 
companions. la this way, the civil law, 
instead of being like a _ string on which 
beads are strung with the ends knotted 
together, an endless string, is likea 
string with the ends unknotted, from 
which the beads easily slip off, 

Morever, as shown by Judge Jameson 
in the April number of the North Amert- 
can Review, the laws made no provision, 
in due form, for the protection of the 
rights of children and society, in divorce 
suits. Only the married parties them- 
selves have a standing before the court; 
whereas deep and vital interesis of socie- 
ty and often of children are involved. 
Legally, it is only a question between the 
two; morally and civilly, it is a question 
of much wider and more fuadamental 
moment, and this the law overlooks, as 
if willing to sacrifice the rights of other 
parties involved, in order to make the 
way out of wedlock as simple and unob- 
structed as possible. 

2. But the only dfficulty is not with 
the law. Its construction by the courts 
is apt to be extremely generous to the 
petitioners. Many courts, borne on by 
the modern popular tendency, preevs the 
possibilities of the law to the boundary 
of license. They have not been careful 
to ferret out collusion, have suffered con- 
structive offenses and formal proofs to 
pass, have not cared to go behind the 
face of the pleadings, when a deeper 
sense of the sacredness of the marriage 
tie and a higher regard for the interests 
of the parties themselves or their children 
or society, and for the intent of the law, 
might have led them to exercise their 
discretionary power in a more conserva- 
tive way. The haste and indifference 
with which divorce proceedings are some- 
times dispatched gives no indication of 
the deep tragical nature of the transaction 
morally and socially. It is stated that 
the Supreme Coart in Connecticut occu- 
pies on an average about fifteen minutes 
only with each divorce case that comes 
before it. 

3. But as if the laxity of the law and 
the liberalihy of the courts were not 
enough, there are /awyers also who take 
pains to inform the puolic of their readi- 
ners. They trade in ruined homes, dis- 
appointed hopes, alienated hearts; and of- 
fer their services to those in domestic 
trouble, to secure a decree, at a stipu- 
lated price, serving the marriage. They 
stand ready to take the party, at any 
moment of temporary exasperation, before 
the cooler and better thought has come, 
and hurry them through a divorce suit 
with the least possible trouble or publici- 
ty. A clean decree of court anda 
blasted household, for so much gold! A 
ruined family with neatoess and dispatch 
for a single fee! Who comes next? 


4. Another thing, doubtless, which 
leads to divorce is the facility with which 
divorced persons can be re-married to 
other parties. Not only are there many 
persons who are willing to enter into wed- 
lock with the guilty parties even, in such 
separations, regarding their previous mar- 
riage and their guilt in being the cause 
of the termination of it, as no serious ob- 
jection, but there are many ministers and 
officers of the law authorized to 
perform marriage ceremonies, who 
marry all who come to them for their 
services, not stopping to inquire whether 
they were properly divorced, and morally 
free to enter again into wedlock. If 
those who officiate had more conscience 
on this point, and would refuse to re- 
marry those who had been legally separa- 
ted for any cause that is less than an ab- 
solute sundering of the internal marriage 
tie binding the parties together, making 
true wedded life ever after an impossibil- 
ity, the way out of marriage, to those in 
whom the internal bond is not dissolved, 
would not look so broad and invitiog. 
Many good men have thoughtlessly 
_ thed the way, as if it needed smooth- 
ing 


These are some of the facilities and 
helps. They provide an easy way; lay 
the train to the magazine; and then gea- 
erally some spark of anger in the domes- 
tic circle fires the train. There are few 
families in which there are not at times 


causes for disagreement; differences of 


judgment, tastes, disposition, temper, 
will. With proper patience and forbear- 
ance, the stream of domestic life which, 
when thrown against these rocky and pre- 
cipitous headlands, is converted into a 
splashing, noisy, foaming torrent, if left 
to itself, soon settles down into its wonted 
quiet channels again, goes on smoothly, 
and only is heard in its own sweet and 
peaceful ripple. But there are persons, 
who, at the moment of passing the chaf- 
ing points, thrown off their balance, not 
caring to be patient, reckless of the con- 
the facilities and 


sequences, seeing 

pteparations for divorce before 
them, seize them, commit them- 
selves and are too proud or 


obstinate to retreat,—on the principle de- 
scribed by Shakespeare in Kiug John: 
‘‘How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds, 
Make dee done!”’ 
So the divorces multiply and fill the 
land. 


itome Wissioanary Bal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


A plain, business-like statement comes 
from the Secretaries of the Society to 
every friend of Home Missions. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Cal. H. M. So- 
ciety will make a personal appeal rather 
tbana public ene, to assist in this par- 
ticular emergency to prevent the incubus 
of adebt from resting on the society, 
as well as to furnish its full quota demand- 
ed for the new work which is growing 80 
rapidly. We are confident of a good 
response. The Secretaries say: 

Dear Frrenp: Our financial year 
closes March 31, 1884. 

Qur receipts from the living thus far 
show a very encouraging increase over 
the correspoding period last year. But 
oa account of the still greater falling off 
in legacies, aud the large expansion of 
our work, the society’s treasury is nearly 
forty thousand dollars behind what it 
was last year at this time. There is 
imuinent danger of our closing the year 
with a burdensome debt. 

How can this danger beaverted? By 
helping us secure at least one-half of the 
One-Hundred-Thousand - Dollar Emer- 
gency Fund voted by the Society at Sar- 
atoga,{and indorsed by the National Coun- 
cil at Concord, in :hesewords: 

Resolved, That the Emergency Fund, 
for which so much has already been 
done, deserves to be favored to the ut- 
most and gathered to the last farthing.” 

This fund is designed for new work. 
Relying upon the churches to make good 
the recommendations of their representa- 
tives, your Executive Committee has re- 
sponded to urgent appeals from the 
Northwest, the New Weat, and the 
Southwest, and has enlarged the work to 
the extent of one-third of the proposed 
‘*Emergency Fund.” But we are troub- 
led to-day, because one-third has not 
yet been secured. We appeal to our 
friends to help us in this emergency. 
Will you not send for some of our ‘“‘ Dime 
Share Cards,’’ and enlist the children in 
this work? Will you not call the attention 
of the friends of Home Missions about you 
to our present urgent need? If you are 
the pastorof a church, will you not 
present this appeal at the next mission- 
ary concert? Ifyou have not done so 
already, will vou not send your own 
subscription to this Fund? If each one 
of our nearly four hundred thousand 
church-members would send twenty-five 
cents, the entire Emergency Fund would 
be raised, and the work go foward un- 
hindered. 

Fraternally yours, 
Davi B. Cos, Hon. See. 
AuEx. A. Crapp, Treas. 
Wa ter M. Barrows, See’ 
JosepH B 


Bay Conference of Congregational 
Churches. 


[To be held at Bethany Church, Barleté 
St., near 25th, Feb. 4th and 5th, 1884.] 


PROGRAMME, 


Monday evening Feb. 4th.—1. Or 
ganization. Choice of Moderator and 
Scribe, making up of the roll—-7:30. 2. 
Service of Praise and Prayer, till 8:15, 
conducted by the Moderator. 3. Ser- 
mon, by Rev. J.K. McLean, D. D. 

Tuesday morning, Feb. 5th.—1. 
Prayer-meeting, 9:30 till 10, conducted 
by Rev. E.G. Beckwith, D. D. 2. 
Topic, ‘‘1884, What it Proffers to These 
Churches,’’ 10 till 11, opened by Rev 
Herbert Macy. 3. Topic, ‘1884, What 
it Demands from These Churches,’’ 
11 till 12, opened by Rev. W. F. Fur- 
man. 

Lunch in the lectare-room, 12:30. 


Tuesday afternoon.—1l. Prayer-meet-_ 


ing, led by Rev. I. E. Dwinell, D. D., 
1:30 till 2. 2. Three-mioute reports 
from the churches, 2 till 3. 3. Sug- 
gestions in view of the state of the 
churches as reported, 3 till 4, opened by 
Rev. C. A. Savage and Rev. J. C. Hol- 
brook, D. D. 4. The secret of power 
with God and with men, 4 till 5, opened 
by Rev. Walter Frear. 

Tuesday evening.—1. Prayer- meet- 
ing, 7:30 till 8, led by Rev. H. L. 
Adams. 2. The fellowship of the 
churches. (1) The debt of the strong 
to the weak—ten-minute addresses by 
Rev. W. H. Cooke and Rev. T. K. 
Noble. (2) The debt {of the weak to 
the strong—ten-minute addresses by 
Rev. M. N. Cress and Rev. OC. D. Bar- 
rows, D. D. 3. Parting hymn. 

It is recommended that those opening 
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WEDNESDAY, Jaa. 30, 


THE PaciIFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


a topic confine themselves to fifteen min- 
utes, and all enbseqnent speakers to 
three minutes each. 

It is hoped that prayer and song under 
ibe directions of the moderator will be 
intermingled vith our conversation 
throughout all the services. 


Religious Intellig 


Pacific Coast. 


The monthly meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Associates, will be held on Friday, 
February Ist, at 3 Pp. m., at No. 7 
Montgomery Avenue. 


At the last meeting of the Monday 
Olub, Mr. P. A. Haven presented his 
theory of scripture interpretation. ‘‘Pre- 
paratory Preaching for a Revival’’ will 
be the subject at the next meeting of the 
Club. Rev. T. T. Frickstad will open 
the subject. 


‘* Daniel” was the topic of Dr. Bar- 
rows’ lecture last Sabbath evening. 


Among the very neat, even beautiful, 
church calenders and topics for the week- 
ly prayer-meetings, must be placed that 
prepared by Rev. 'T. K. Noble for the 
Plymouth church in this city. 


Rev. Herbert Macy is preaching a 
eeriez of discourses on the Parables, in 
the Fourth church in this city. ‘‘ The 
Lost Piece of Money” was the topic last 
Sunday night. 


‘The Choral Union connected with the 
Green-street church, will give a grand 
concert in the church, on Friday evening, 
Feb. Ist, at 8o’clock. Tickets 50 cents. 
Mr. and Mre. Martin Schultz and Herr 
Karl Goffrie will assist, and judging from 
the programme and the usual entertain- 
ment at this chureh, this one will be 
well worthy of a large attendance. 


Rev. Dr. McLean preached a special 
sermou last Sabbath morning in view of 
the large number of young people who 
have asked the prayers of God’s people 
and have given themselves to the Lord. 


Prof. Mooar preached at Sacramento 
last Sabbath. Rev. Dr. Helbrook filled 
the pulpit at Plymouth avenue church, 
Oakland. Rey. C. A. Savage discours- 
ad Sabbath morning on ‘‘Christ’s Call to 
Service.” 


On Wednesday of last week, the al- 
most new parsonage at Tulare was entire- 
ly destroyed by fire. The pastor, Rev. 
Goodsell, was badly scorched about the 
face in his efforts to subdue the flames 
and save his goods. Our good brother 
and his wife have lost all their goods. 
Mrs. Goodsell only saved the clothes she 
had on. Her father, visiting at the 
time, lost his satchel anda new suit of 
clothes. We extend our sympathy to 
these friends in thie fiery ordeal through 
which they have passed. 


The Sonoma Jndex says: The pray- 
er meetings which were held in the Con- 
gregational church during this week, 
were very successful. We are also glad 
to note the success of the young people’s 
prayer meeting Sunday evenings at the 
game church. 


An Outlook is the name of a new col- 
lege paper issued from Laurel Hall, San 
Mateo county. It is of quarto size, 
twelve pages, presents a neat typographi- 
eal appearance, and is a credit toits pub- 


lishers. 

Mr. C. W. Merrill of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary preached at Woodland 
last Sabbath... 


W. C. T. U.--The semi-annual con- 
vention of the State Union will be held 
at San Jose, Feb. 8th and 9th. All lo- 
eal unions are entitled to three delegates 
to represent them, and will be hospitably 
entertained. 

Mrs. H.H. Havens. 
Cor. Sec. of State Union. 


W. T., Jan. 21, 1884. 


Dear Paciric: A ride from here of 
sixty miles by water to Olympia, and of 
nearly fifty miles on horse-back westward 
through the dense fir forests, as yet undis- 
turbed by the woodman’s ax, brought us 
to the rich farming lands of the Chehalis 
valley and at length to the sprightly little 
village of Montesano. Here seven repre- 
sentatives of different churches convened 
in Council January 16th, and the result 
of their deliberations was the formation of 
a Congregational Church of ten mem- 
bers, and the recognition of Rev. Thomas 
Magill as pastor. The little church has 
already a comfortable building that will 
seat one hundred and fifty persons, and 
best of all, the building is paid for to- 
gether with the bell. Seldom is a church 
organized that gives evidence of more 
vitality and better promise for the future 
than does this. The pastor had for 
several years been an acceptable worker 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
is a man of most excellent spirit and 
eminently fitted by nature and grace for 
the work of the Christian ministry. He 
is welcomed as a valuable accession to 
the laborers in Western Washington. 

The church at Houghton, Rev. Sam- 
uel Green pastor, has been greatly blessed 
as the result of extra meetings recently 
held there. Several persons manifested 
an interest in their salvation and it is 
hoped that some decisions were made for 
eternity. 

Rev. Frank H. Taylor, recently called 
to the pastorate of the Plymouth church, 
Seattle, is fast proving his fitness for 
this important position, and winning the 
affection of the people. At a missionary 
eoncert held in his church recently, a 
collection of over forty-six dollars was 
taken for the American Board. 

Very truly yours, 
WatTCHMAN. 

The undersigned, Treasurer of the Califor- 
nia Chinese Mission, acknowledges the re- 
eeipt of the following amounts from Octo- 
ber 1, 1883, to January 23, 1884, designed 
for the expenses of the current fiscal year; in 
addition to amounts previously acknowl- 


edged and included in my account for the 
preceding fiscal year. 


FROM AUXILIARY MISSIONS. 


Marysville Anniversary Col- 
lection of which, from Hon. 


J. H. Jewett, $10.... ... $19 30 
Annual Member..... 2 00 
Chinese Monthly Offerings.. 32 00-$53 30 


Oroville Chinese Monthly Offerings 16 30 


Petaluma 9 60 
Placerville 3 50 
Sacramento ‘ os 25 50 
Santa Barbara ‘‘ 14 00 
Santa Cruz $$ 34 25 
Stockton 8 00 


FROM CHURCHES. 

Grass Valley Congregational Church.$18 00 

San Franciso, First Church, a Japanese 25 

“g Bethany Church, 

Chinese Central School..... 

West School. 

Bethany School..... 


24 50 


FROM INDIVIDUALS. 


Weeaville: Mrs. H. $2 00 


FROM EASTERN FRIENDS. 
Bangor, Maine, ‘‘Almost Home’’....$12 00 


A New Hampshire friend. .......... 5 00 
Worcester, Mass., Lee Haim........ 2 00 
$19 00 


Geant tetel $280 00 


E. PALacHE, 
Treasurer C. C. M. 


Hawaiian Islands. 


The Jubilee Sermon by Rev. Dr, 
Damon, Chaplain, preached in the Bethel, 
Henolulu, Dec. 2, 1883, is printed as a 
supplement to Zhe Friend, which the 
good Dr. has published for 42, years. 
Dr. Damon’s name is known far and 
wide. We rejoice in the good work he 
has done for so many years, and hope 
he may be spared to continue it for many 
years to come. 


Other Denominations. 


PresByTERIAN.—There were three ac- 
cessinns to the Point Areua church at 
the last communion.-——-Rev. Dr. Fackler 
is holding special services with the New- 
port Church. Many have aiready pro- 
fessed conversion. Calvary church re- 
ceived fourteen new members at last 
communion, aud the Los Angeles First 
church received thirty-three.—-—The San 
Rafael church has passed a series of 
very appreciative resolutions on Rev. J. 
S. McDonald’s resignation of pastorate to 
take the field as Synodical Missionary. 


Meruopist.—Rev. G. Newton and 
his band have been holding services in 
Fresno. Some twenty-five persons pro- 
fess conversion. Mr. George Hennis, 
the Evangelist, has been doing some ex- 
cellent services in Nevada City. 


MeruHopist, Soura.—Rev. Sam’ 
Brown and his people in Oakland are 
jubilant, having come into possession of a 
handsome church property on the N. E. 
corner of 15th avd Clay Sts.——Congre- 
gations at San Jose are good and in- 
creasing.——Special meetings at Santa 
Rosa are having excellent results. 


Temperance. 


Temperance and Prohibition papers are 
increasing in California. The Rescue, 
the official organ of the Good Templars, 
is continued under the editorial care of 
Rev. E. F, Dinsmore of this cily. The 
Patriot is the new Prohibition paper, 
edited by Capt. A. D. Wood, in the in- 
terests of the Prohibition Home Protec- 
tion partv of the State. The Western 
Wave of Los Angeles, Zhe State Pro- 
hibitionist of Sacramento, 
Chico are all thoroughly Probibitionist in 
the interest of the Third Party. To these 
we must add the Lompoc Record the 
Haywards Gazette, 7'he Alliance Messen- 
ger cf Tulare, Anivoch Ledger, the Lodi 
Sentinel—all doiug good work for the 
cause of Prohibition, which is evidently 
moving on. 


We have been glad to receive the fol- 
lowing communication: 

‘‘A Temperance Club was organized 
Jan. 21st, in the lecture-room of the 
First Congregational church. Twenty- 
four persons signed the Constitution and 
Pledge and elected the following officers: 
Rev. E. F. , Dinsmore, President; Geo. 
W. Dutton, Vice-President; John H. 
Harville; Secretary; Geo. R. Kibbe, 
Treasurer. L. E. Dutton, Geo. Harris, 
W. H. Pierce, Mrs. A. Blaikie, and Mrs. 
L. E. Dutton, Executive Committee. 
This club is going to be heard from.” 


Y. M. C. A. 


On Thursday of last week Dr. J. P. 
LeFevre delivered a medical lecture to 
young men. The hall was filled to its 
utmost capacity with interested young 
men, and the lecture was of special in- 
terest and profit. 

All of the varioas meetings for young 
men have been held this week as usual, 
with the same good attendance and in- 
terest. 

On Thursday evening, the 31st, an en- 
tertainment will be given by the members 
of the Y. M. C. A. Lycenm—they have 
a programme of great excellence and un- 
usual variety—and on Friday, Feb. 1st, 
Dr. Stratton, of San Jose, will deliver 
the lecture which was to have been given 
last Thursday on the ‘‘Mound Builders 
of the Mississippi.”” Complimentary tick- 
ets may be secured for each of these by 
applying at the office. 


PERSONAL. 


The Board of Directors of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, at their reg- 
ular meeting last Thursday afternoon, 
elected Mr. H. J. McCoy, the General 
Secretary, a delegate to the World's 
Convention, to be held in Berlin, Ger- 
many, next August. Mr. McCoy will 
sail from New York for Europe about 
August 8th, and will be gone about three 
months. The work of ihe association in 
this city and on the coast has grown 
with marked rapidity since Mr. McCoy 
took charge two years and a half. 
and his electivn to the World's Conven 


| tion is certainly complimentary to him. 


Pluck of 


Congregational Club. 


The Club had a very successful and 
interesting meeting last Monday at the 
First church. The social element was 
prominent during the time alloted, from 
five o'clock till six, and during dioner. 
The repast was bountiful and inviting. 
The addresses that followed pithy, 
earnest and to the point. 

The members were especially glad to 
have as a guest Dr. Hopkins, of Yale 
College, and Professor of Homiletics at 
the Theological Seminary for many years, 
On a short visit to the coast, it gave 
the Club an opportunity to give hima 
California welcome, and listen to his 
words of counsel and inspiration. Being 
introduced by President Barrows, he re- 
ferred happily to meeting some whose faces 
he had been familiar with in fraternal re- 
lations in the East—Dr. Dwinell and Dr. 
Stone among them. There was much 
of New England present, he felt; even 
the pumpkin pie tasted as if made from 
a receipt straight from Boston. He 


spoke of being impressed on his journey, 


hither with the vastuese of our country 
and resources; the necessity of saving 
America for Christ, that she may save 
the world; and the call for fidelity 
and consecration to the church of the 
western slope, seeing she had not only 
the Golden Gate of commerce, but of 


opportunity before her. 


Dr. Dwinell then read the paper of the 
evening on “Church Worship-Its Form 
and Methods.’’ [This address will be 
published in full in a future issue of THE 
Pactric.——Eb. | 

Bro, Joseph Hutchinson, of the Third 
church, was introduced to speak for the 
laymen. He felt that the minister 
should have an intimate acquaintance 
with his people in their homes and_busi- 
ness, and so be able on the Sabbath to 
life them from their cares and daily occup - 
tions to the contemplation of heavenly 
things, and offering of worship. These 
elements should be secured in the wor- 
ship—appropriateness, variety and ear- 
nestness. 

Rev. Mr. Savage called attention to 
the fact that the sermon might occupy a 
too prominent place in the services. 
People should remember they were to 
worship. More liturgy might be profit- 
ably introduced into our Congregational 
worship, 

Dr, Beckwith was called for, and 
spoke of the introduction of an _ or- 
chestra into the service of his church. 
He claimed that preaching was an 
essential part of worsbip, in that it stir- 
red thesoul, led the people up to God, 
and moved their hearts into a worshipful 
frame of mind. 

Prof. Hopkins thought the tendency 
was toward an appropriation of more of 
the liturgicalre forms in our worship. He 
counseled holding to our present simplic- 
ity, till there couid be a concensus on 
the matter of introducing more liturgy. 

Many others followed, and rich a variety 
of views were presented. The theme 
was fruitful, and good results cannot but 
follow from such a comparing of opinions, 


— 


Extracts from a Private Letter from 
Mrs. Watkins. 


**You do not know how much we felt 
the sundering of the ties from you all, 
and only dire necessity would have 
driven us to the step we have taken 
not that we have any prejudice against 
the Methodist Church, but from past 
associations and iuterests—it seems how- 
ever the Lord’s doings, and if it is 
his way for us to be able to do more in 
his cause, it is not for us tu utter a 
word. We were advised to do this by 
our friends here, who knew us and the 
circumstances. I doubt not you would 
have said the same could you have 
known just how we are situated. 

‘‘Dr. Patterson writes us that he wishes 
us to go to Mexico city the first of Febru- 
ary for a few days. This will be a great 
treat for us, as we have never seen any 
other Mission but our own, norany Mis- 
sionaries in the Republic, only those who 
have come to Guadalajara, so you see 
how isolated we have been. * * * 

‘Mr. Watkins was broken down, and 
for the last two months he has been away 
in the towns a good deal of his time re- 
cruiting. I hope soon to go away for a 
week or two, about ten miles from here, 
with Mrs. Loweree, where they have a 
factory, for arest. Lizzie is a big girl 
now, nine years old, and great company 
and help to us. She is very conscien- 
tious, and of her own accord works 
among the children.”’ 


New York, Jan. 28.—A special from 
Atlanta says: <A party of travellers at 
the Union station attracted much atten- 
yop to-day. They consisted of eight 
Swedes, men, women, and children. The 
destination of the party was San Francis- 
co, and their route was from New York 
by way of Atlanta, Montgomery, New 
Orleans and Southern Pacific. This is 
only the beginning of the tide of west- 
ward travel by this route over the South- 
ernPacific 

This is good news, only give us eighty 
thousand Swedes instead of only eight 
persons. They are a thrifty, trusty race, 
and there is room for all who can come, 
especially girls, who can easily get $25 
and $30 as house servants. 


The Nihilists of Russia are exceedingly 
active and ingenious in diffusing their 
mischievous doctrines. They circulate 
their leaflets in duly authorized pamphlets, 
and an English missionary tells of a Bi- 
ble of which the beginning and the end- 
ing was all right, but the middle was 
filled with their tcachings so contrary to 
the Word of God. 


Any duty neglected prepares us for a new 
disobedieuce—any sin committed paves 
the way for fresh transgressions; but 
duties done, and temptations resisted, fit 
us for new victories in the fight of faith, 
and greater advancements in the heavenly 
course. 


[For Tae Pactric.} 
Memento Mori. 


The sun behind the hills had sunk to rest; 

And — high from heaven her beams did 
shed. 

The evening was so calm and beatiful, 

That even Nature’s voices lay at rest! 

Bats aroused, were in the twilight flitting, 

And here and there in heaven, a star ap- 
peared, 

Adding fresh beauty to the summer night! 


My heart was full of cruel, bitter, sorrow; 

For I, that day, had only just returned 

From wandering in a far and foreign land; 

And, when I entered in my childhood’s home, 

I missed the welcome of one I had loved; 

My brother’s child, a sweet, fairy creature, 

With bright blue eyes, and hair like bur- 
nish’d gold! 

And, when I asked to see my little darling, 

They turned their heads away, nor answered 

me, 

And, so, I guessed the truth, that she was 
lying 

Asleep within the cold and silent tomb. 

And now, whilst eveniug shadows drew 
around, 

I stood alone, within the old church-yard; 

Seeking the resting-place of her I’d loved. 


And, wandering on, between the little 
mounds, 

I mused on all the changes of this life; 

But most of all on that destroyer Death, 

Whose heart is steeled against the orphan’s 
cry; 

And mocks their wild expressions of despair. 

The widow sighs and cries to him in vain; 

Her tears avail not, though they fall like 
rain; 

Nor beauty’s charms can tempt; nor wealth’s 
display 

Bribe this grim tyrant to give up his prey. 

The graveyard is his mansion, and each 
tomb 

A decoration to his audience room. 

Perhaps you’ll think this is a doleful sub- 
ject, 

Or theme full strange for me to write upon; 

And yet, I think, if men but thought the 
more 

Of death, and the great, vast eternity, 

This world would brighter be than now it 

seems, 

For death would lose the terrors which it 
bears, 

And heaven appear more near to mortal 
view. 


Then, with such thoughts as these I strode 
along 

Between the tombs; until I came to one 

Of marble made; a type of strength and 
power! 

The words sculptured thereon did tell of one 

Whose name, in story, ever will be great; 

For great in life, and great in death he’d 
been; 

A warrior bold, who for bis country fought, 

And like a warrior, for his country died ! 

So I mused, though great has been his glory, 

He’s now almost as though he’d never been; 

And like a stately ship, which, sailing on, 

Floats proudly through the billows’ foamy 

crest. 

A deep, dark sea before her lies, 

A wake behind, just like the wintry snows, 

Which fade away full soon from mortal 
view. 


So is thé passing glory of this life: 

Manis the ship, eternity the ocean 

Which lies before him, and his glory here 

Is but the wake, which, like the ship, he 
leaves, 

To fade away as soon from mortal view. 

So transient is the mighty hero’s fame; 

So passeth out the glory of his name. 


Next to this tomb there was an humbler 
one, 

With name thereon engraved, that well I 
knew. 

The form beneath, in life, had been so fair 

It Gast on all who saw a magic spell ! 

Her voice was full of wondrous melody, 

And oft such strains of music forth would 
pour 

As made one almost think that voice divine; 

Nor was she only fair and beautiful; 

Her heart was full of purity and love, 

Nor e’en God’s meanest creature would de- 
spise; 

For well she knew he made all things for 
good. 

And as I gazed in sorrow on her grave, 

My memory: brought back many a gladden- 
ing scene, 

Telling that, though her spirit earth had 
fled, 

Living in hearts she loved, she was not 
dead. 

And many weary souls she taught to pray, 

And sing sweet songs of praise unto their 
God, 

Who, but for her, had never breathed 
prayer, 

Or sung a song of praise to God, their King. 


And then I cane unto another mound; 

My steps unconsciously had led there— 

A simple little grave, with flowers around, 

And just a marble stone, at head and foot, 

To mark the spot, and tell who lay beneath. 

No stately monument to mark this spot; 

No epitaph, to tell of wondrous deeds, 

But just one little sentence, written there, 

Telling the name and age of her beneath; 

My brother’s child, the darling of my heart! 

And, underneath the name and age it said, 

‘*‘Suffer the little ones to come to me.”’ 

And this was where my little darling lay. 

And from my eyes the burning tear-drops 
fell, 

When I thought of her gentle, winsome 
ways, 

The happy smile, the little opening mind, 

Which had disclosed new treasures every 
day. 

Then, kneeling down beside her little grave, 

There o’er wy soul a holy calm did steal. 

And if the dead can e’er return to earth, 

Surely her spirit then was hovering near, | 

And whispering words of comfort to my 
soul. 

“And - there naught to do but mourn,’’ I 

“Or, is there nothing bright beyond the 
grave ?’’ 

Yes, e’en amongst these graves there clear- 
ings are, 

For here does fall the fetter from the slave; 

Here equal lies the oppressor and op- 
pressed ; 

The one is ceased from trouble, and the one 
at rest. 


Though dark the cloud which now enshrouds 
the tomb, 

The eye of faith can pierce the dismal 
gloom, 

And clothed with panoply of light divine! 

May see, far off, celestial glories shine! 

Aud view, with joyful eyes, the happy day 

When beauty shall again mankind array. 

Then, rising from my knees, I plucked a 
flower; 

One little bud, and placed it in my breast, 

And homeward, then, my weary steps did 
wend. 

And now, I often think of her I loved, 

But not with bitter grief as I then felt. 

I think of her as of an angel bright, . 

And in my dreams, she often comes to me, 

Just as an angel, clothed in robes of white, 

And death for me has all its terrors lost; 

For well I know, that if in life I do 

But love my fellow-man as I’d be loved, 

And ever cheerfully my cross do bear, 

I'll go to heaven, and meet my darling there, 


| well adapted to par 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 
F. J. Dav. 


San Francisco, Jan. 24, 1884. 


Died. 

MarsHatt—In Rio Vista, January 9, 1884, 
Lulu, daughter of C. Knox Marshall, aged 
1] years, and 6 months. 

MarsHatit—In Rio Vista, January 11, 1884, 
Lindsey Powell Marshall, Sr., aged 83 
years, 2 months, and 28 days. 


> 


It is seldom borne in mind that with- 
out constant reformation—that is, with- 
out a constant return to its fountain 
head—every religion, even the most per- 
fect, nay, the most perfect on account of 
its very perfection more even than others, 
suffers from its contact with the world, 
as the purest air suffers from the mere 
fact of its being breathed.—{ Max Muller. 


A prayer in its simplest definition is 
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Grand National Song and Chorus, 
By Geo, F, Root, 


Strong, stirring words; splendid descriptive mel- 
ody with an impressive and thrilling chorus, 


Price, by mail, 
30 cents. 


“| SEE THE SHIP THAT BRINGS MY LOVE.” 
A New and Beautiful Waltz Song, by H. J. Fulmer. 


** She stood beside the moonlit sea, 

Alone in the silent night, 

The wind blew somtly o’er the lea, 
And stars in the sky were bright; 

The light of joy was in her eyes, 
And thus she sang in glee; 

I see the ship, the gallant ship 
That brings my love to me.’’ 


Charming words and music, most happily blended 
together ina artistic manner, Equally 
or and concert use. 


Price, by mail, 40 cents. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
MEW, YORK Cincinnati, 0. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never yaries. A marvel of pur 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannotbe 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
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106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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New York and New Orleans 
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ALI EUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


attached?to Overland Express trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


are run daily with Overland Express Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
Class cars. 

US Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application 
at the Company’s Offices, where passengers 
calling in person can secure choice of 
eutes, etc 


LANDS 


Nevada, California and Texas, 


\For sale on reasonable terms. 

Apply to, or address, “““ 

W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, Land Agent, — 
C. P,.R. R. Co., 8. P. BR. B. CO., 

San Francisco, 
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H. B. ANDREWS, 
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| San Antonio, Texas. 


T. H. COODMAN, 
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Kncyclopedias for Sale 


Sixteen-Volume edition of Appleton’s Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia. Cost $96. ‘Will be sold 
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Johnson’s Encyclopedia. Cost $64. Will be 
sold for $45. th magnificent works. Apply 
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| 
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Wanted. 
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The Colton Dental Association. 


Phelan’s Building, Rooms 6 to 11. 

Gas specialists. Positively extract teeth with- 
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DR: GHARLES W. DECKER. 


Burnham’s Abietene. 
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curative powers of Burnham's Abietene. It is nota 
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for bruises, burns, stiff joints, sprains, poison 
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dealers generally. For circulars and testimonials of 
its merits address WM. M. HICKMAN, 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, Jan. 30, 1884. 


Alice Cary’s Dying Hymn. 


Earth, with its dark and dreadful ills, 
Recedes and fades away ; 

Lift up your heads, ye heavenly hills, 
Ye gates of death, give way; 


My soul is full of whispered song; 
My blindness is my sight, 

The shadows that I feared so long 
Are all alive with light. 


And while my pulses faintly beat, 
My fcith does so abound, 

I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green immortal ground. 


That faith, to me a courage gives. 
Low as the grave to go; 

I know that my Redeemer lives, 

That I shall shall live to know. 


The palace walls I almost see, 
Where dwells my Lord and King ; 
O grave ! where is thy victory? 
O death ! where is thy sting? 


The Story of a Gold Eagle. 


A good many years ago a merchant 
missed from his cash-drawer a gold eagle, 
which is worth twenty dollars. No one 
had been to the drawer, it was proved, 
except a young clerk whose name was 
Weston. The merchant had sent him 
there to make —T for a customer, 
and next time the drawer. was opened 
/the gold eagle had disappeared. Natu- 
rally, Weston was suspected of having 
stolen it, and more especially as he ap- 
peared a few days after the occurrence in 
a new suit of clothes. Being asked 
where he had bought the clothes he gave 
the name of a tailor without hesitation; 
and the merchant, going privately to 
make inquiries, discovered that Weston 
had paid for the suit with a twenty-dol- 
lar goldpiece. 

That afternooa the young clerk was 
ealled into the merchant’s private room 
and charged with the theft. 

‘It is useless to deny it,” the mer- 
chant said. You have betrayed yourself 
with those new clothes, and now the only 
thing that you can do isto make a full 
confession of your fault.” 

Weston listened with amazement; he 
could hardly believe at first that such an 
accusation could be brought against him, 
but when he saw that his employer was 
in earnest he denied it indignantly, and 
declared that the money he had spent 
for the clothes was his own, given bim 
as a Christmas gift a yearago. The 
merchant sneered at such an explanation, 
and asked for the proof. 

‘© Who was the person that gave it to 
you ? Produce him,” he demanded. 

‘*It was a lady,’’ anewered Weston, 
**and I can’t produce her, for she died 
last spring. 1 can tell you her name.’’ 

* Can you bring me any body that saw 
her give you the money or kuew of her 
havivg it ?’’ asked the merchant. 

No, lean’t do tbat,’’ Weston had 
to answer. ‘‘I never told anyone about 
the gift, for she did not wish me to. But 
I have a letter from her somewhere, if I 
haven’t lost it, that she sent with the 
money, and in which she speaks of it.’’ 

‘*] daresay you have lost it,’’ the 
merchant sneered. ‘‘ When you have 
found it, sir, you can bring it to me, and 
then I will believe your story.”’ 

Weston went home with a heavy heart. 
He had no idea where the letter was; he 
could not be sure that he had not de- 
stroyed it; and it was the only means of 
proving his innocence. Unless he could 
prove it his character was ruined, for he 
saw that the merchant was fully convinc- 
ed of his guilt, and appearences, indeed, 
were sadly against him. He went to 
work, however, in the right way. He 
knelt down and prayed to God for help 
to prove he was innocent, and then he be 
gan to overhaul the contents of his desk 
and trunk and closet. 

He kept his papers neatly, and it did 
not take long to see that the letter was 
not among them. He sat down with a 
sense of despair when he was convinced 
of this. What else could he do? Noth- 
ing, but pray again for help and guidance 
and strength to endure whatever trouble 
God might choose to send upon him. 

Sceptics may snéer at such prayers as 
this, but Weston (who is a middle-aged 
mar now, prosperous, respected by all 
men and deserving of respect) would 
smile and say, ‘‘Let them sneer.” 

‘*¢When I rose from my knees,” he 
said, telling me the story years after- 
ward, ‘* 1 happened to catch my foot in 
an old rug that [ had nailed down to the 

t, because it was always curling at 
theedge. The nail at the corner had 
come out, and stooping down to straight- 
en the rug, I saw a bit of paper peeping 
out. I pulled it from its hiding-place, 
and it was the letter. 

‘* How it got there I don’t know. The 
fact that I had found it was enough for 
me, and if 1 hadn’t gone on my knees 
again to give thanks for such a deliver- 
ance, I should be ashamed to tell you the 
story now. 

‘*T brought that letter tomy employer. 
It proved my innocence; and he apolo- 
gized, A month afterward the gold- 
piece was found in Mr. Finch’s overcoat- 

ket. He had never put it in the cash- 
Siceer at all, though he thought he had. 
He raised my salary on the spot to pay 
for his unjust suapicions; and I have 
never yet repented of trusting the Lord 
in my trouble.—[ Young Reaper. 


Every man has his favorite story, and 
the Hon. Roswell P. Flower tells the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘One day, an old negro, clad 
in rags and carrying a burden on his head, 
ambled into the executive chamber, and 
dropped his load on the floor. Stepping 
toward the Governor, he said, ‘Am you 
de Gubner, sah?’ Being answered in 
the affirmative, he said: ‘If datama 
fac’, I’s glad ter meet yer. Yer see I 
libs way up dar in de back of de coun- 
try, and is a poor man, sah. I h’ar dar 
is some pervishhuns in de cons’tution fer 
de culled man, and | am bh’ar to git some 
ob sah.’ 


The New York pay 


ao say that the in- 
stallation of colored children into the 


public schools of Brooklyn with whites is 
making trouble. 
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Christianity and The New Skepticism. 


THE UNSCIENTIFIC METHOD OF THE NEW 
SKEPTICISM IN RELIGIOUS SCIENCE. 


The scientist will be the first to deny 
that every amateur in physical investi- 
gation is to beregarded as an authority in 
scientific questions, and the same must 
be granted in religious science. As 
there are exp2rts in physical science 
whose opinions must be consulted, if the 
freshest results of scholarship in that 
department of knowledge be desired, so, 
too, if the latest utterances of Christian. 
thoughts be demanded, recourse must be 
had to the ripest intellects of the Church, 
men whose carefully weighed words con- 
stitute at all times the advanced thought 
of the religious world. Ido not wish 
to be understood as inferring by this that 
mere theological learning constitutes 
Christianity in. its best phases; so far 
‘rom it am [ that | would always regard 
theology as entirely subsidary to the 
religious life, and by no means necessary 
to its enjoyment by the Leliever. The 
point I would bring out refers zolely to 
the ability to discover and discuss the 
relations between the foundations of faith 
and the underlying principles and legiti- 
mate deductions in other departments of 
intellectual activity. As the tyro in 
science, who doubtless enjoys as keenly 
his superficial investigations in nature as 
the veteran naturalist, is not, on that 
account tv be credited with the authority 
to be heard that the latter can justly 
claim; so, too, the great multitude of 
thoroughly pious and devout Christians 
are not to be appealed to as authoritative 
on the high themes of religious science 
simply because they enjoy the blessings 
of personal religions experiences; but the 
specialists who make such a science the 
constant burden of their thought and 
labors are the ones who are the best 
qualified to speak in its behalf; though 
their experimental knowledge of its 
truths may be no greater than the hum- 
ble disciple whose wisdom is silence. The 
fairness of these statements I can only 
with difficulty conceive of ever being 
called into question. Yet it is at once 
apparent that the New Skepticism vio- 
lates the scientific method as applied to 
Christian science in two ways. 

In the first place, when reviewing the 
scientific knowledge of the Chureh in 
order that it may expose this to ridicule, 
it quietly ignores the opinions of the 
many eminent men who are at once ear- 
nest Christians and distinguished Scien- 
tists, aud siezes upon the utterances of 
men who, tothe misfortune of Truth 
and the detriment of religious progress 
have been made the epiritual guides of 
Christian congregations and whose lack 
of discretion or any clear conception of 
their mission as ministers of the gospel, 
is equaled only by their ignorance of 
science and acieutifie skepticism which 
they nevertheless persist in dragging into 
their pulpits.* It is the yeasty vapor- 
ings of such men for whose silence both 
science and religion could afford to pay a 
premium that skepticism delights to hold 
up before the world as the scientific at- 
tainments of Christian believers gener- 
ally. The superficiality and injustice of 
this is so apparent that a denial of the 
truthfulness of its representatives is un- 
called for. 


Again, as the second violation of the 
principle above enunciated, the New 
Skepticism is unscientific in its method 
of acquiing a knowledge of the philo- 
sophical and scientific aspects of the 
Christian religion. Of this fallacy in 
criticism the language of the English 
positivist, Mr. Frederick Harrison, af- 
fords a good illustration: my part,”’ 
he says, ‘‘I hold Christianity to be what 
is taught in average churches and chap- 
els to the miilions of professing Chris- 
tians.”+ That this is, in agreat meas- 
ure, a just method of what Christianity 
is in its evangelical phases cannot be 
denied, nor need religion shrink from an 
investigation of this character but the 
rather invite it as a means of making 
the more evident to her critics the salu- 
tary influence she is exerting upon socie- 
ty; for he would bea bigoted skeptic, 
indeed, who denied to Christianity an 
immense moral influence among the 
peoples of Europe and America; and 
viewed in this light only, Mr. Harrison’s 
conception of Christianity would be a 
truism, powerless to harm. But Mr. 
Harrison is not wishing to know evan- 
gelical religion, and consequently the 
method of investigation he employe is 
out of place. With nine other English 
scholars he is discussing the scientific 
and philosophic warrants for the doctrine 
of immortality, and to hear the best and 
latest word Christian science has to say 
upon this question. Mr. Harrison is con- 
tent to listen to and accept ‘‘what is 
taught in average churches and chapels 
to the millions of professing Christians,’’ 
and, having been pointed out bis mistake 
by the Christian members of the Svm- 
posium, continues with a sneer, ‘‘Itis a 
very serious fact when philosophical de- 
fenders of religion begin by repudiating 
what is taught in average pulpits.” { 

A very slight acquaintance with the 
New Testament welll convince the critic 
of religion that the commission under 
which the ministers of Christ labor ‘in 
average churches and chapels’’ is not to 
expound ‘‘to the millions of professing 
Christians” the philosophical and scien- 
tific warrants for religious truth. ‘‘Go 
ye into all the world aud preach the gos- 
pel to every creature,’’ is their Master’s 
command; and the solemn injunction of 
the great Apostle is—‘‘l charge thee 
therefore before God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ who shall judge the quick and 
the dead at his appearing and his king- 
dom, preach the word; be instant in 
season and out of season; reprove, re- 
buke, exhort, with all long-suffering and 
patience.”’ And, again, ‘‘Keep that 
which is committed to thy trust, avoid- 
ing profane and vain babblings and oppo- 
sition of science, falsely so called.’’ || 
The teachings in ‘‘average churches and 
chapels” assumes, or ought to assume, 
the principles of religion, (sin, salvation, 


IV. 


ip 


peace with God and the life of the Spir- 
it,) these are the high themes, whose 
reality, always taken for granted, the 
minister is to press home to the hearts 
and consciences of men. ‘The average 
churches and chapels” are not the places 
to prove these doctrines but to preach 
them; not to discuss their scientific and 
philosophical bearings, but to open up 
before the listening soul its own priceless 
value, the dignity and responsibility of 
manhood, the ‘immutable laws of right 
and the eternal principles of the spiritual 
life, trusting to a power higher than the 
preacher to bear witness of their truth in 
the hearts of men. A more short- 
sighted blunder skepticism cannot make 
than to expect a Christian ministry, faith- 
ful to its mission Sabbath after Sabbath, 
to enter into a defense of the fundamentals 
of faith, or to reply to the captious criti- 
cisms of the New Skeptizism; and a more 
grievous betrayal of his trust a preacher 
of the Gospel can scarcely commit. 

On this subject the words of Professor 
Trowbridge ought to have great weight. 
Says he: ‘‘An extended scientific train- 
ing appears to be an impossibility for a 
young minister; and the most successful 
sermon seem to the writer, who is both a 
member of a church and a lover of sci- 
ence, to be those in which argument and 
logic are laid aside, and simple faith and 
enthueiasm take their place. A minis- 
ter cannot expect to meet a scientific man 
on his own ground, in regard to the 
scope and bearing of his studies. By 
his eloquence in denunciation of scientific 
radicalism, he can only hope to carry 
with him those who are ignorant, and 
who cling to old traditions,. With his 
present preliminary education, a minister 
cannot influence deep thinkers by any 
wealth of argument which he may pos- 
sess. Hecan only hope to do this by 
the great power of touching buman sym- 
pathies which the Buble gives him; by 
dwelling on the joys and sorrows of man's 
strange and brief career, and by pictur- 
ing that hereafter of purity which, we 
venture to Say, no man, even the most 
short-sighted scientific materialist, ever 
despairs of.’’ (Science from the Pulpit. 
Popular Science Monthly, April 1875, 
p. 739.) 

NOTES. 


* “Nothing leads thinking young men of 
scientific tendencies to neglect church-going 
more than wrong-headed and illogical deduc- 
tions from science by their pastors. They 
hear the doctrines of Darwin condemned 
by men who have not carefully read the 
many treatises for and against evolution, 
and who have not sound conceptions of the 
true grounds of the learned authors. The 
writer once heard a divine vigorously con- 
trovert the doctrines of Darwin, and exhaust 
his resources of invective upon the unfortu- 
nate believers inthe evolution theories of 
the present, much to the edification of the 
regular church-goers, who, for the most 
part, had never read the books which were 
criticised, but had a general idea that Dar- 
winism, Socialism and Communism were 
equally pernicious to the welfare of society. 
The occupant of the pulpit, upon seeing 
that he swept his audience with him, elevat- 
ed himself to his full height, and exclaimed, 
‘If they believe that man descended from 
an ape let them take a monkey from the 
Zoological Gardens and by a_ process of 
natural selection’ and cultivation make a 
man of him. Surely this is not unreasona- 
able to ask.’ ’’ (John Trowbridge, Assistant 
Professor of Physics in Harvard University, 
in Popular Science Monthly, April 1875. 
pp 738-736.) 

‘‘Recently,’’ says a writer, ‘‘I heard a 
minister preach a sermon from the text, 
‘What is man?’ etc. About three-fourths of 
the hour was occupied in presenting the 
modern materialistic, spiritualistic, evolu- 
tion and development  theories—forcibly 
reminding me of the young lawyer, who 
after hearing an eminent divine preach a 
sermon on the divinity of Christ, remarked 
to a friend, ‘I always believed in the divinity 
of Christ until I heard that sernion, which 
has completely shaken my faith. * * * 
‘Thousands of unbelievers,’ remarks Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, ‘have been born into the 
family of infidelity by professed preachers 
of the Gospel, who supposed that they were 
helping them to faith; the fire fed upon the 
heaps of leaves which the foolish, well- 
intentioned speaker cast upon it in the hope 
of smothering it. Young men in many 
instances have obtained their first notions 
of infidelity from their ministers, they have 
sucked in the poison, but refused the anti- 
dote.’ * * * President McCosh says that 
the most effective means of making young 
men skeptics is for dull men to attack Dar- 
win and Spencer, Huxley and Tyndall, with- 
out knowing the branches which these men 
have been turning to their own uses.’ * * 
‘It may be safely said,’ says the London 
Methodist, ‘that not one in fifty in our con- 
gregations knows or cares anything about 
the vagaries of skepticism either new or old. 
The old function of the preacher is the true 
modern function. When Paul spoke of 
coming, not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but with words about Christ cruci- 
fied, fuil of power and the Holy Ghost, he 
meant his example to be imitated through all 
time.’ * * * With scientific investigation 
the pulpit, primarily, has nothing to do. 
Skepticism should be met on its own ground. 
The pulpit is not its ground. Darwin and 
Huxley in their American trips occupied no 
pulpits. What has a gospel pulpit in Maine 
or Michigan to do with a skeptical lecture 
in, New York or London? If the press scat- 
ters the infidel lecture Jet it also scatter the 
faith-giving antidote. In no other way can 
so many of the infected minds be reached. 
The manner in which incumbents of the 
sacred office have run screaming after 
scientific skeptics, has only served to give 
the latter a wider publicity and a greater 
influence. The majority of Christian peo- 
ple pay no attention to the objections of 
skeptics until their ministers notice them, 
and then all the contrary arguments are fre- 
queutly of no avail.’’ (See article, ‘‘The 
Pulpit and Scientific Skepticism,’’ by Rev. 
J. H. Potts. Methodist Quarterly Review, 
January, 1882.) 

‘‘Not every minister is made for a contro- 
versialist, andthe pulpit is not made for 
controversy. The pulpit must be positive, 
telling its message, trusting to the power of 
that message, expecting to see it blend into 
harmony with all the other truths that fill 
the world; and the preacher, whatever else 
he may be elsewhere, in the pulpit must be 
positive too, uttering truth far more than 
denying error. There is nothing that could 
do more harm to Christiani:y to-day than 
for the multitude of preachers to turn from 
preaching Christ whom they do understand, 
to the discussion of scientific questions 
which they do not understand.’’ (Phillip 
Brooks’ Lectures on Preaching, p. 231.) 

An educated clergyman must bear some 
approbium caused by the reckless claims of 
an uneducated clergy. Ignorant and partly 


educated preachers do immense injury to 
the pulpit by their blind hostility to science, 


They assert claims in behalf of inspiration 


which can not possibly be sustained. Chris- 
tian scholarship has no desire to sustain 
them. Christian ignorance insists on inter- 
pretations at which the intelligence of the 
world laughs, and over which the intelli- 
gence of the Church mourns. When Zeal in 
opposing the science of infidels intemper- 
ately charges infidelity upon science, infi- 
delity gets the best of the argument. A 
reaction to the discredit of clerical candor 
and clerical learning is inevitable. We 
must, therefore, take this into account in 
adjusting the policy of the pulpit. We 
should be more cautious to do justice to the 
facts of science, because we must bear the 
brunt of the conflict at a point where we are 
weakened by our own allies. Our strategy 
should be simply that of candor and courage. 
Not only admit all that science can fairly 
claim, but admit it wich the coolness of one 
who can afford to do it; admit it with the 
magnanimity of one who claims his enemy 
for a friend. As interpreters, we claim 
science as the tributary of the Bible. The 
hostility is only apparent, and that appear- 
ance is but temporary. Weshould act upon 
this conviction. Wecan afford to be gen- 
erous; for all that we give will return to us 
again.’’ (Austin Phelps, D. D. ‘‘Theory of 
Preaching,’’ pp. 157-158.) 


t Symposium on Immortality in Nine- 
teenth Century, October, 1877. 


{ Nineteenth Century, October, 1877. 


Joseph Cook quotes this language of Mr. 
Harrison and thus replies: ‘‘He, therefore, 
would establish for philosophical science 
inside the range of theology arule that he 
would not admit in the range of philosoph- 
ical science as connected with biology. Am 
I to take every average physiological serib- 
bler on the globe as authority in biology? 
Ina field of investigation which was no- 
where elaborately studied previously to 1860, 
am I to adopt the average views even of maga- 
zine writers, infailible asthe more briliant 
periodicals claim to be? No; weare to look to 
experts in biology for our facts. And so, n 
our interpretation of the scriptures, we are 
to look to experts. We are to take the 
agreement of rival experts in the field of 
theological science as supreme authority, 
just as we take the agreement of rival ex- 
pertsin the field of biological science as 
final assurance of accuracy. (Heredity, 
p. 91.) 


| These ‘‘oppositions of science’’ (Gr. 
antitheses tas pseudonumon gnoseos.) have 
no reference to the oppositions toa false 
natural science. The Apostle here refers to 
the rising heresy of Gnosticism, which he 
calis a false gnosis or knowledge or science. 
The *‘oppositions’’ (more correctly antithe- 
ses) were, it is supposed, counter proposi- 
tions similar to the Kantian antimonies. 
Cf. the translations of this passage in the 
Revised Version and Conybeare and Houson, 
Life and Epistle of the Apostle Paul p. 694, 


— 


Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe is gaid 
to have had a pretty tough experience in 
going to Geneseo the other day to admin- 
ister the rite of confirmation. First, he 
got in a train going the wrong way, and 
had to get out at Livonia and hire a 
carriage to convey him to Geneseo. 
Getting there, he found that his valise, 
containing his surplice, which had come 
by the train he should bave taken, was 
locked up in the depot; aud it took some 
time to find the station master, who had 
the key. Getting out his surplice, he 
made a rush for the church, where the 
services were already under way, but 
thought it necessary to have a drink of 
water before begiuning his duties. The 
only man who was supposed to be able 
to get the water was the orgai-blower, 
and he could only go for it on condition 
that the bishop tosk his place at the bel- 
lows, which the latter did. Even then, 
no water could be obtained; and the 
bishop had to take part in the services 
with his throat full of dust. Nor was 
this the. last of his trials. When the 
service was over, by some misunder- 
standing there was no carriage in waiting 
to take him to the house where he was 
to spend the night; and he had to ride 
thither in a fish-wagon, which was the 
only conveyance procurable. And, final- 
ly, the horse ran away and narrowly 
avoided upsetting the bishop into the 
gutter. ‘*We trust,’’ says the Geneseo 
Republic, **that the bishop will not have 
any hesitation in coming to Geneseo in 
the Christian Register. 


A Curious Nerpte.—The King of 
Prussia recently visited a needle manu- 
factory in his kingdom in order to see 
what machinery, combined with the hu- 
man hand, could produce. He was shown 
a number of superfine needles, thousands 
of which together did not weigh half 
an ounce, and marveled how such min- 
ute objects could be pierced with an eye. 
But he was to see that in this respect 
even something still finer and more per- 
fect could be created. The borer—that 
is, the workman whose business it is to 
bore the eye in those needles—asked for a 
hair from the monarch’s head. It was 
readily given, and with a smile. He 
placed it at once under the boring ma- 
chine, made a hole is it with the great- 
est care, furnished it with a thread, and 
handed hair and needle to the astonished 
King. 


TaLKING Eygs.—A dear 
little child, about two and one-half years 
old, was lyiog in bed one morning, look- 
ing in her mother’s face, who in turn was 
gazing fondly on the child. Neither 
spoke for awhile, when the little one 
smilingly said: ‘‘You’re talking to me, 
mamma.’ ‘‘No, darling,” said her 
mother, ‘‘I did not say anything.’” She 
quickly replied: ‘‘Yes, mamma, you is 
talking tome wiv your eyes, and you 
say, ‘O you dear little girl, how I do 
love you!” 


Lone Naits.—The King of Siam, who 
is only a boy of twenty years, has al- 
lowed his finger nails, it is said, to grow 
until they are more than a foot in length. 
This deformity reduces the monarch to a 
state of absulute helplessness, and for 
that reason, probably, the Siamese re- 
gard long nails as one of the peculiar at- 
tributes of sovereignty. 


When the Abbe Liszt was once asked 
whether he thought a certain pianist was 
talented or not, he replied, smiling, ‘* He 
is a good man, at least, according to 
Bible respects; fur it can be truly said of 
him that his right hand knoweth not : 


what his left hand is doing.” 


New York. 


This {fs to certify that I am well acquainted with 
a man fifty years‘of ages for many years a resi- 
dent of this city, who has been at times extremel 
ill, but could not tell from what cause, unless 
was worms. He told his attending physician his 
suspicions, but the physician at once ridiculed 
the idea, and to attefid him any 
His son then mentioned Dr. C. McLane’s Ver- 


ifuge, and asked him if he would take it; his 
reply was—I must take something to get relief, 
or die. 
he tok one dose. 
cLane’s Vermifuge, and he took 0 . 
result was, he passed upwards of three quarts of 


worms t up in ev form. He got well im- 
ant is now oying excellent health 


and. like the good Samaritan of old, is endeavor- 
ing to relieve hisunfortunate neighbors, He makes 
it his business to hunt up and select all cases simi- 
lar to his own, that may be given over by regular 

hysicians, and induces them to try Dr. C. Mc- 
Tane’s Vermifuge. So far he hasinduced more 
than twenty persons to take the Vermifuge, and 
in every case with the most happy results, He 
is well satisfied that Dr. C. McLane’s Vermifuge, 
prepared by Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, is far 
superior to any other known remedy and that if 
more generally known would not fail to save 
many valuable lives. For further particul 
inquire of Mrs, Hardie, 11434 Cannen street, New 
York City. 


The Only Genuine 


McLane’s Vermifuge, 


Is the Dr. C. McLane’s Vermifuge, 
PREPARED BY 


FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 


Hopkins Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, 


PRINCIPAL. 


Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
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Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
| BENICIA, CAL. 


A Home ScHoo.tSror Youna Lapties. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 

Institution begins August 1, 1883. It will 
continue upon the original plan and with the 
same corps of teachers. 


For catalogues and information“apply to 


PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 
“MONDUCTED BY REV. S. S. HARMON 

» and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 

The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Musie and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is _ first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin January 3, 1884. 

For other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 
Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
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Mills Seminary. 
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We've Always Been Provided For. 


“Good wife, what are you singing for? you 
know we've lost the hay; | 

And what we’ll do with horse and kye, is 
more than I can say; 

While, like as not, with storm and rain, we’ll 
lose both corn and wheat.’’ 

She looked up with a pleasant face, and 
answered low and sweet : 

“There is a Heart, there is a Hand, we feel, 
but cannot see ; 

We've always been provided for, and we shall 
always be.”’ 

He turned around with sudden gloom. She 
said ‘‘Love, be at rest ; 

You cut the grass, worked soon and late, you 

- did your very best,— | 

That was your work; you’ve naught at all to 
do with wind and rain, 

And do not doubt but you will reap rich 
fields of golden grain; 

For there’s a Heart, and there’s a Hand, 
we feel, but cannot see ; 

We've always been provided for, and we 
shall always be.”’ 

‘‘That’s like a woman’s reasoning ; we must 
because we must,”’ 

She softly said, ‘I reason not ; I only work 
and trust. 

The harvest may redeem the hay, keep heart, 
whate’er betide ; 

When one door shuts, I’ve always seen an- 
other open wide. 

There is a Heart, there is a Hand, we feel 
but cannot see : 

We’ve always been provided for, and we 
shall always be.”’ 

He kissed the calm and trustful face ; gone 
was his restless pain. 

She heard him with a cherful step go whist- 
ling down the lane, 

And went about her household tasks full of 
a glad content, 

Singing to time her busy hands, as to and 
fro she went : 

“There is a Heart, there is a Hand, we feel, 
but cannot see : 

We've always been provided for, and we 
shall always be.’’ 

Days come and go, ’twas Christmas tide, and 
the great fire burned clear, 

The farmer said, ‘‘Dear wife, it’s been a good 
and happy year ; 

The fruit was gain, the surplus corn has 
brought the hay, you know.’’ 

She lifted, then, a smiling face, and said ‘‘I 
told you so, 

For there’s a Heart, and there’s a Hand, we 
feel, but cannot see ; 

We've always been provided for, and we shall 
always be.”’ —[Selected. 


Longfellow’s Last Afternoon With 
Children. 


‘‘He is dead, the sweet musician ! 
He the sweetest of all singers ! 
He has gone from us forever ; 
He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all nusic, 

To the Master of all singing.’’ 

In the early part of March, some lads 
‘belonging to the Dwight School, Boston, 
wished to visit Professor Longfellow, 
with whose poems they were becoming 
familiar. 

‘‘Let us write to him,’’ said one of the 
boys, ‘‘and ask his permission to call on 
him some holiday afternoon.” 

They consulted their teacher, who fa- 
vored the plan, and the following note 
was sent to the poet: 

‘Henry W. Lonerettow—Dear 
Sir: Would it be agreeable to you to 
receive a call from four boys of the 
Dwight School? 

Four names were signed to the note. 

Ina few days the following answer 
was returned: 

‘‘Mr. Longfellow would be pleased to 
meet the boys of the Dwight School un 
Saturday afternoon.”’ | 

The boys were delighted. They pro- 
cured a choice bouquet of flowers to give 
tothe poet, and on Saturday afternoon, 
March 18:h, went to Cambridge, and 
made the last visit to Longfeilow that 
he ever received. Soon after they left 
him, he walked on the piazza of the 
ancient house, and being there exposed 
to the raw March winds, he contracted 
the sudden illness that ended his life. 

On their way to Cambiidge, the boys 
left Bostoa by the Charles river bridge, 
over which incessantly day and night a 
procession of footsteps goes and returns, 
as restless as the tide that ebbs and 
flows among the wooden piers and there 
makes its ceaseless murmur. 

A horse-car ride of half an hour took 
the boys past Harvard College, where 
the poet bad epent many happy years as 
a professor, to his home—the mansion 
that Washington made famous in history 
as his headquarters. It resembles the 
one described in ‘*The Old Clock on the 
Stairs.”’ 

This poem was suggested by the 
French words, Toujours! jamais! Jamais 
toujours! ’’ 

In that house the ‘‘Psalm of Life’ 
was written. This poem, which to-day 
is known and admired wherever the Eng- 
lish language is epoken, was-at first not 
intended for publication but was merely 
an expression of the poet’s own views 
and purposes. 

Longfellow once told the writer of this 
article the story of the composition of 
this poem, and added the following pleas- 
ant incident: 

‘‘As I was returning from my visit to 
the Queen in London, a laborer came up 
to my carriage and extended his hand. 
‘I wish’, hesaid, ‘to shake hands with 
the author of The Psalm of Life!’ 
Few incidents of my life have been more 
pleasing. That was a compliment I 
could appreciate! ” 

The poet received the boys most cor- 
dially and graciously, accepted their pres- 
ent of flowers, and expressed his pleasure 
in it. He then showed them the historic 
rooms, and the articles associated with 
Washington’s residence there. He was 
accustomed to exbibit to older visitors a 
piece of Dante’s coffin, Coleridge’s ink- 
stand, and Thomas Moore's waste-paper 
basket. 

The old poet, crowned with his white 
hair, chatted pleasantly awhile with the 
four boys, whose faces wore the beauty 
and inquisitive intelligence of the years 
that had vanished from him forever. 

One of the lads, a Master Lane, then 
atked him a question which must have 
revived tender memories: ‘‘In your 
poem on the River Charles,’”’ he said, 
“there is a stanza beginning in some 
books with the line, ‘Four long years of 
mingled feeling.’ In other books it be- 


gins with ‘For long years with mingled 
feeling.’ Will you please tell me which 
ia right ?”’ 

** * Four long years,’ .’ 
poet, thoughifally. 

‘*Is that the River Charles?’ asked 
one of the boys, pointing outside. 

The poet looked out on the flowing 
stream. It was almost the last time that 
he gazed upon it; perhaps the last time 
that his attention was directed to it. 
**Yes,”’ said he, mournfully, in answer, 
“that is the Charles.’’ 

The poet bade the lads an affectionate 
farewell, and for the last time he saw the 
forms of children depart from his door, 
He gave them his autograph, and copies 
of the poem he had written for the child- 
ren of Uambridge, after they had _pre- 
sented to him a chair made from a tree 
that stood near the shop of the village 
blacksmith, whose honest history he had 
taken for the subject of one of bis poems. 

The last view of the River Charles and 
of happy children! How the scene must 
have awakened in the poet’s mind mem- 
ories of the past, even although he could 
not then know that the shadow of death 
was so near!—[St, Nicholas. _ 

Our Origin as a Species. 

The first number of Longman’s Maga- 
zine, to whose prosperity we wish well, 
contains an article by Professor Owen 
with the above title, and which is a 
polemic upon a paper by Grant Aliep in 
a late number of the Fortnightly! That 
author had rather strongly insisted on the 


evolution of man from some man-like 
animal developed from the anthropoid 


answered the 


apes, and living about the mid-Miocene ! 


Peroid; a creature that was partly tru- 
giverous, partly carniverous—a tall and 
hairy creature, more or less erect, with 
sluuching gait, black-faced aud whisker- 
ed with prominent prognathous muz- 
zle aud large pointed canine teeth, those 
of each jaw fitting into an interspace in 
the opposite row; the forehead low and 
retreating, with bony boszes underlying 
the shaggy eyebrows; his brain about 
half-way between that of the anthropoid 
apes and that of the Neanderthal skull. 
Then came the Pleistocene Period, and 
with it the age of the cavemen, who pre- 
sented some similarity to the existing 
Eskimo, but with lower foreheads, with 
high bosses like the Neanderthal skull, 
and big canine teeth like the Naulette 
jaw. Professor Owen, in commenting 
upon these statements, observes that the 
human jaws of this supposed period which 
he has examined give no evidence of a 
canine tooth of a size indicative of one in 
the upper jaw necessitating such vacancy 
in the lower series of teeth as the apes 
present. He refers to the skulls he him- 
self obtained from the cavern at Bruni- 
quel, and now in the Museum of Natural 
History, which shows neither lower fore- 
heads nor higher bosses than do the 
existing races of mankind, and he makea 
an observation which, coming from such 
an expert, is of great weight—that, so 
far as his experieuce has reached, there 
is no skull displaying the characters of a 
quadrumanous species, as that series de- 
scends from the gorilla and chimpanzee 
to the baboon, which exhibits differences, 
osteal or dental, on which specific and 
generic distinctions are tounded, so great, 
so marked as are to be seen in the com- 
parison of the highest ape with the low- 
est man. Clearly the missing link has 
not as yet been discovered, and many 
more undoubted specimeus of river driit 
and cavemen must be collated before 
any positive statements can be made,— 
London Lancet. 


An Anecdote of General Sherman 


Many good anecdotes of Sherman were 
current during the war. Some of them, 
be once said, when they were brought to 
his notice, had been told of every general 
since Hannibal. Here is one of unques- 
tionable authenticity, which shows his 
sagacity in dealing with the population 
of conquered towns. Afier he occupied 
Memphis, the people kept the churches, 
schools, and places of busiaess closed, so 
that, save for the movements of the sol- 
diers, the place Icoked like a city of the 
dead. He issued an order directing that 
the stores and shops should be upened 
during business hours, the schools resume 
their courses, and the churches hold their 
customary services. Among the people 
who called at his headquarters to protest 
against this order, or to ask for explana- 
tions, was the clergyman of an Episcopal 


church, who said that the ritual of his de-. 


nomination contained a prayer for the 
President which, under the circumstances 
embarrassed him. ‘‘Whom do you re- 
gard as your President ?”’ asked Sherman, 
bluntly. ‘‘We look upon Mr. Davis as 
our President,” replied the minister. 
‘*Very well; pray for Jeff Davis if you 
wish. He needs your prayers badly. It 
will take a great deal of praying to save 
him.” ‘Then I will not be compelled to 
pray for Mr. Lincoln?” ‘‘Ohb, no. He’s 
a good. man, and don’t need your prayers. 
You may pray for him if you feel like it, 
but there’s no compulsion,” anawered 
Sherman, instantly divining that the 
worthy clergyman wanted to pose as a 
martyr before his parishioners, and had 
hoped that he would be ordered to use the 
prayer for the President of the United 
States. .The next Sunday tho prescribed 
prayer was so modified by the preacher as 
to leave out all mention of the President, 
and to refer only to ‘‘all in authority.’’— 


[E. V. Smalley, in the January Century. 


Taree Sunpays.—lIn the city of Jeru- 
salem three Sundays are observed in 
every week. The Mobammedans ob- 
serve Fiiday, not by closing their shops 
and resting, but by going t. the mosque 
at certain hours and reciting prayers. 
The Jews observe Saturdays, being very 
strict as to their conformity to ancient 
custom and ordinance. They close their 
shops and are not often seen on the streets 
until afternoon. They appear in their 
best clothes. Sunday is observed by the 
Christians of various denominations. 
On that day the flags fly from the Vonsu- 
lates of the Christian nations.—| Press. 


A Minister’s Experience with Choirs. 


Is arta ‘‘service?’ Does the exer- 
cise of it in divine worship partake of the 
spirit of the inspired counsel, ‘‘Who- 
soever will be chief among _ you, let 
him be your servaut?” This thrusting 
forward of a personality of display does 
not look like it. Once our alto asked 
me, as I was entering the pulpit, whether 
I had any objections to changing the clos- 
ing hymn, for she was expecting some 
friends that evening, and they could not 
come till late, and she wanted to sing a 
eolo. And once, at a week-day funeral, 
our tenor crowded me even to my embar: 
rassment with a request that he might 
be permitted to precede the arrival of the 
train of mourners with a vocal piece in 
the gallery,*for he had just heard that 
two members of the music committee of 
another congregation would be present, 
and he wished them to hear him, as he 
desired to secure the place of conductor 
there. 

‘*Art’s a service, mark !’’ But does it 
take the place of the rest of the service, 
also? This entire discussion turns at 
once upon the answer to the question 
whether the choir, the organ, the tune- 
book, and the blower are for the sake of 
helping God’s people worship him, or 
whether the public assemblies of Chris- 
tians are for the sake of an artistic regale- 
ment of listeners, the personal exhibition 
of musicians, or the advertisement of pro- 
fessional soloists who are competing for a 
salary. 

In our travels, some of as have seen 
the old organ in a remote village of Ger- 
many on the case of which are carved in 
the ruggedness of Teutonic characters, 
three mottoes: if they could be rendered 
from their terse poetry into English they 
would do valiant service in our times for 
all the eingers and players together. 
Across the top of the key-board is this, 
‘Thou playest here not fer thyself, thou 
playest for the congregation; so the play- 
ing should elevate the heart, should be 
simple, earnest, and pure.’ Across 
ahove the right-hand row of stops is this: 
“The organ-tone must ever be adapted to 
the subject of the song; it is for thee, 
therefore, to read the hymn entirely 
through so as to catch its true spirit.” 
Across above the left-hand stops is this: 
‘*In order that thy playing shall not bring 
the singing into confusion, it is becoming 
that thou listen sometimes, and as thou 
hearest thou wilt be likelier to play as 
God’s people sing.’”"—[The Rev. Dr. 
Charles S. Robinson, in the February 
Century. 


Boys, Read and Heed This. 


Many people seem to forget that 
character grows; that is is not something 
to put on ready-made with womanhood 
or manhood; but day by day, here a little 
and there a little, grows with the growth, 
and strengthens with the strength, good 
or bad, it becomes almost a coat of mail. 
Look at a man of business—prompt, 
reliable, conscientious, yet clearheaded 
and energetic. When do you suppose 
he developed all those admirable .quali- 
ties? When he was a boy? Lét us 
see how a boy of ten years gets up in the 
morning, works, plays, studies, and we 
will tell you just what kiud of a man 
he will make. The boy that is too late 
at breakfast, late at school, stands a 
poor chance to be a prompt man. The 
boy who neglects his duties, be they 
ever so smill, and then excuses himself 
by saying, ‘‘I forgot; I did not think!” 
will never bea reliable man; and the 
boy who finds pleasure in the suffering 
of weaker things will never be a noble, 
generous, kind man—a_ gentleman.— 


| Christian Helper. 


A dialogue which actually occurred: 
Church Member. ‘‘Stop the Mirror.” 
Editor. ‘*Why?’” 

C. M. ‘‘I am taking the ¥ 

KE. ‘‘Does that paper give you Maine 
pews?” 

C. M. *‘No.” 

E. “Does it tell you anything about 
our own churches and their work?” 

C. M. “Very little.” 

E. ‘Does it help our M. M. Society, 
our college, our classical school, and our 
seminary?” 

©. M. ‘‘I have seen nothing of that 
kind.’’ 

E. ‘‘Doesit uphold our temperance 
laws, our Sunday-school efforts, and the 
other interests dear to our churches and 
people?” 

C. M. particularly.”’ 

E. ‘‘Are you a church member? ” 

©. M. am.’’ 

E. ‘‘Don’t you think our Maine church 
members should support our own insti- 
tutions?’’ 

C. M. “Yes, but—” 

E. ‘*But what?’ 

C. M. .— [Christian Mirror. 


When Matthew Arnold visited Dart- 
mouth College recently, he expressed a 
wish to see the Indian now 
in one of the classes there. Of the in- 
terview, a letter says: ‘“The Indian 
came into the room cool, collected and 
master of the situation, whereas Mr, 
Aroold was completely non-plussed. 
Whether his fancy had pictured a wild 
man, fierce with the war paiut and tom- 
uhawk io his band, is not known; but 
at all events, he colored up like a little 
boy, held out his hand, and stammered 
out: ‘Ah! eh! ah! you were there,—you 
were there. How did you like it?’ (re- 
ferring to his lecture ) It was an amus- 
ing sight to see the best representative of 
English culture so ata loss, and the 
young educated Indian standing before 
him so calm, collected. and even stoical.’’ 


Lord Coleraine was very eccentric in 
his manner and compliments. The 
Tuchess of York had a water party; but, 
when she arrived late, the waterman eaid, 
‘© Your royal Highnees must wait for the 
tide.” Upon which, Lord Coleraine, 
bowing profoundly, said, “If I had been 
the tide, I should have waited for your 
royal Highness.” 


Ignorance is Bliss. 


Orator Henley meeting a friend at 4 
coffee-house, the following dialogue en- 
sued: “Pray,” said Henley, “what has 
become of our old friend Smith? I have 
not seen him for several years.” ‘I 
really don’t know,” waa the reply. ‘“The 
last time I heard of him, he was at Cey- 
lon, or some of our other settlements in the 
West Indies.’” ‘‘At Ceylon or some of 
our other settlements in the West Indies,”’ 
exclaimed the orator, with some surprise. 
**My good sir, in one sentence there are 
two mistakes. Ceyliu is not one of 
our settlements: it belongs to the Dutch, 
and it is situated not in the West, but 
the East Indies!’ “That I deny,” re- 
plied the gentleman, with some heat. 
‘‘More shame for you!” said Henley. 
‘*T will engage to bring a boy of eight 
years of age who will coufute you.” 
‘‘Well,” rejoined the friend, in a cooler 
tone of voice, ‘‘be it where it will, I 
thank God I know very little about these 
sort of things!’’ ‘*What! you thank 
God for your ignorance, do you?” “I 
do, sir,’ answered the gentleman, in a 
violent rage; ‘‘what theu?” ‘‘Sir, you 
have a great deal to be thankful for,’’ 
was Henley’s sarcastic reply. 


**Keep good compan , and thou shalt 
be of the number,” 


**Life is not so short but there is al- 
ways time for courtesy.” 


If there be no enemy, no fight; if no 
fight, no victory; if no victory, no crown. 
—[Savonarola. 


Why is coal the most extraordinary 
article known to commerce? Because, 
when purchased, instead of going to the 
buyer, it goes to the cellar. 


More buildings were erected in Oak- 
land during 1883 than in any year since 
1876. The class of residence buildings 
was far superior on an average than any 
other year. 


** Boil down this stuff about forests,’’ 
said the managing editor, handing a 
bundle of mauscript to a reporter. A 
few seconds later, the editor received the 
followivg: ‘‘ The way to preserve our 
forests—don’t cut them down.’’ 


Burlesque punctuation: ‘‘Lord Palmers- 
ton then entered on his head, a white 
hat upon his feet, large but well-polished 
boots upon his brow, a dark cloud in his 
hand, his faithful walking stick in his 
eye, a menacing glare saying nothing.” 

How 1si1t Dong ?—(Turnham Green 
Railway Sation.)— Young Lady (arriving 
just in time to see a train leaving station) 
inquires: ‘‘ How often do they run to 
the Mansion House?” Porler; ‘* Every 
quarter of an hour, Miss.” Young 
Lady: ‘* When isthe next? Porter; 
twenty-five minutes, 


What would be wanting to make this 
world akingdom of heaven, if that ten- 
der, profound, and self-denying love 
practiced and recommended by Jesus, 
were paramount in every heart? Then 
the loftiest and most glorious idea of 
human society would be realized. 
—|Krummacbher. 

Business improving: ‘‘So your busi- 
ness is picking up, eh ?” said a facetious 
cobbler to a rag-picker, who had just 
commenced operations on an ash-barrel in 
front of his shop door. ‘‘Yes, and I see 
yours is mending!” quickly replied the 
ragged urchin, glancing at the delapidat- 
ed boot in the cobbler’s hand.—[ Yonkers 
Statesman. | 


O God, who art the truth, make me 
one with thee in everlasting love. I am 
ofien weary of reading and weary of hear- 
ing; in thee alone is the sum of my de- 
sire. Let all the teachers be silent, let 
the whole creation be dumb before’ thee, 
and do thou only speak unto my soul. 
—| Thomas a Kempis. 


*¢ What shall I write about?’’ asked 
a young reporter of the managing editur. 
‘‘Oh, write about the first thing that 
comes to hand,” was the brief order. 
The ecribe drew his pay that night for an 
article on ‘‘ door-knobs.”’ 


A contemporary asks, ‘‘ How shall 
women carry their purses to frustrate the 
thieves?’ Why, carry them empty. 
Nothing frustrates a thief more than to 
snatch a woman’s purse, after following 
her half a mile, and then find that it con- 
tains nothing but a recipe for spiced 
peaches. 


‘*T now offer you a Rubens,” said an 
auctioneer, ‘‘a perfect gem of genius, 

rhaps the finest painting that came 
ae that master hand.” There was no 
bid. The auctioneer passed the Rubens, 
and taking up another picture, said: 
‘“* Very well, gentlemen, I now offer you 
a Rembrandt by the same artist.” 


The great hindrance to Christian pro- 
gress is unebristian Cbristianity—Chris- 
tian doctrine without a Christian practice. 
The chief priests, scribes and elders were 
religious after an irreligious kind. They 
mumbled the right words, but they did 
not live the right life or develop the right 
spirit. It was religion gone sour—the 
wine of piety turned into the vinegar of 
resentment.—| Joseph Parker. 


During 1883 there were 615 deaths in 
Oakland, 190 males and 326 females; 
106 were from zymotic diseases, and 113 
from consumption, of which number 21 
were residents of the city for less than 
one year. There were 28 violent deaths 
by accidents, homicides, suicides, etc., 
and from all other diseases the number is 
290. The annual death rate per thou- 
sand is 13.23 on an estimated population 
of 39,000. 


A clergyman who owns a farm found 
his ploughman sitting on his plough reat- 
ing his horeee. Quoth the clergyman: 
** John, wouldn’t it be a'good plan for you 
to have a scythe here, and be cutting a 
few bushes along the fences while the 
horses are resting a shorttime?’” ‘‘Yes, 
sir,’ said John; ‘‘and wadn’t it be 
weel for you tae hae a tubo’ tatties in 
the poopit, and, when the folks were 
elngin’, to = them awhile to be ready 
for the pat ?”’ 


MODEL 


Music Store 
135 MARKET ST., S. F. 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 
Musical. Merchandise 


Of everyjdescription at Bottom]Prices. 


Agency of the 
CELEBRATED HAZLETONJPIANOS «ro 
--- Andtthe.... 0] 


sme BENHAMJUPRIGHT;PIANOS}. 


? which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. 8. Eaton. 


A.*M.-Benham. 


april-lyr 


RARE 


rirsc-ciass SHEET MUSIC FR 


rthe picture of Mrs. 
with full 


t Music, to the value of One Dollar. a 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 


following prices: 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. as Strauss 1b 


Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou J ) Waldtewfel 16 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 15 
(Lancers)... Dilbert 
tes of Penzan . 
Pot uppe 

Night on the Water, Idyl, o p.%8, Wilson 60 
Rus op. 68, Lange 60 

ee, (The Magnet and the Churn,) Sullivan 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . . Aud 
When I'am Near The ( and German W \Abe 40 
Lest Chord, . . . . . Sullivan 40 
My Dearest Heart, . =. -+- « « «+ Sullivan 85 

ult ve, ( . 
Sleep while the Evening 4 part )\Bishop %& 
In the Gloaming, . 80 
Oaly be True, . . . Vickers 
Under the Eaves, . . Winner = 


Lunch Cadets, . 


> 
Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictu your name and address. if in excess 
of $1 postage s 5o— be enclosed for such excess. 
ye make this ral offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
ve Dobbins’ Electric a trial long enough to 
now just how good itis. If, after tria 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be oe 
If they only use the pesempoare, getting the dollar’s 
worth of music tis, we shall money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all rs—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any ney 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with and you are not asked to buy a 
useless article, but one you use eve 


CRAGIN & CO, 


they con- 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY ~ OCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev. J.T. Ford. Finsn- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 

CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 

(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rey. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. ©. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street,- San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
omery avenue. Secretary and Trearurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Tue Paorrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered grativously, all letters must be ac 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 
Country orders for Merchandise filled and 

shipped with promptness, 

PENSIONS stamps for New Laws 

Oct. Bineuam, Attorney, Washington, D. 0. 


WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY” is beautifully situ- 
ated; and asits name suggests is a ‘‘nest 
in the mountains.”’ Grand scenery, splendid live 
oak trees, good hunting and fishing. Hot and 
cold springs in the hills. Fine drives. and every 
facility for out-door enjoyment. The climate is 
dry and invigorating—specially adapted to lung, 
asthmatic or nervous troubles. 


THE “QJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well-set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests, 

Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Sante 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 

Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


The COLONNADE 


1212 AND 1214 MARKET STREET, 
(Above Taylor.) 
Recently opened with a stock of FIRST CLASS 


Hats, Cans & Gentlemen’s Furnish- 
ing Goods. 
Will give you a better value forjyour money ia 


HATS, CAPS, SHIRTS, 
HOSIERY, NECKWEAR, ETC., &TC., 


a store in the city. 


Call and convince yourself. 
CEO. W. W. ROCHE & Co., 


THE COLONNADE, 
212 & 1214 Market St. 


Union Savings Bank, 


B way Nintsa 
OAKLAND. 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,'79) $31,000. 
BO OF DIRECTORS; 

A. C. Hen J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 

8S. Huff, | R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 


D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora M H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MAR - - President 
Vice-President 
H. A. PALMER, and Treasurer 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,780 68 
Notes, Personal urities - - 10,68500 
Bonds - e - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate = 63,828 89 
Cash on hand = - - - - 67,517 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 ag 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, . 3lst, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances fr the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
= — book will be returned. 

S made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds, ei» 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the ta attended to for MOD- 


ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. -Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to oiftcials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


PATENT Orricr, Wasuineton, D. O, 


J. O. LOW & CO. 


421 Market Street. 


MIXED PAINTS, 


LINSEED OIL. 
....COLORS.... 
Illuminating and Lubricating Oils, 


OF” Quotations and Samples on application. 
novl0-m4 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter, 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the,Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 
Connected by Telephone with all the 


American District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


Embalming and 
Bodies for Shipment 


a Specialty. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Ete. 
80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ?) 
2lnov-lyr 
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SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


At Home and Abroad. 


The southern overland train which now 
leaves at 8:30 every morning, will in a 
short time be started at four in the after- 
noon, which gives a daylight view of the 
scenery of the Tehachapi pass and the 
famous loop line. 

The mining interests of Sonora, Mex- 
ico, are delayed by the imposition of a 
tax of three per cent. on the export of all 
ore by the State Government. Strong 
protests have been forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment on this matter. 

Westminster Abbey is to be lighted 
by electricity. 

Street cars are running in the streets 
of Tokio, Japan. 

The lifeboats on the British coast sav- 
ed 726 lives last year. 

New London, Conn., is to celebrate its 
centennial this year. 

Mr. Barnum’s white elephant from 
Siam has safely arrived in Liverpool. 


The Baptiste in Sweden last year built 
21 meeting-houses, and baptized over 4,- 

Italy makes more use of the modern 
telephone in proporxtion to its population 
than any other country. 

A German primer published by G. D. 
Baedecker, of Essen, in 1853, has reach- 
ed its 1,000th edition, each of 3,000 
copies. 

The Philadelphia Y. M. C.A., at their 
20th anniversary recently, rejoiced in the 
reduction of their bonded and floating 
debt of $435,000 to $200,000. 


Mr. Chao Ping Li gave $5,000 to St, 
Luke’s Hospital at Shanghai, China, 
the largest donation given last year to 
the Episcopal foreign mission work. 


The Louisiana Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church, South, at its late session 
in New Orleans, reported against legaliz- 
ing the sale of intoxicating liquors. 


Two large inscriptions made by order 
of Nebuchadnezzar, have been found en- 

aved on the rocks iv the Wadi-Brissa, 
one of the wildest valleys of Lebanon. 


The Russian authorities have given 
permission to Rev. J. D. Kilburn, of St. 
Petersburg, to visit the prisons to 
distribute the Scriptures among the 


prisoners. 


According to the official investigation, 
the number of persons killed by the 
earthquake on the island of Ischia last 
year was 2,315, and of the seriously 
wounded 1,762. 


The semi-millennial anniversary of the 
condemnation of the reformer John Wy- 
cliffe and his doctrines by the Synod of 
Divines who met at Grayfriars Priory, 
London, will be observed May 21. 


Li Hung Chang, the great Chinese 
statesman, in a recent public address 
said that the religion of Jesus must be 
a power for good, as it led its follow- 
ers to such deeds of true philanthropy 
and charity. | 

The largest iron ship ever built in 
this country was lately launched at the 
works of the American Ship-building 
Company at Philadelphia. Its length is 
285 feet, and it has a capacity of 3,560 
tons. 

The boring of thetunnel under the Mer- 
sey between Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
which was begun in 1879, was completed 
recently. It is for railroad purposes, 
with a length from shaft to shaft of over 
four-fifths of a mile; its estimated cost is 
$4,330,000. 

Next to New York, Massachusetts 
furnishes the highest postal revenue. 
Last year the gross receipts from it by 
the Depertment were $2,999,683.16, and 
the total expenditures $1,888,222.04. 
The gross revenue of Boston was $1,507,- 
529.79, and its net revenue $998,528- 
04, | 

As an English vessel was becalmed 
last September off Pitcairn’s Island, a 
lady passenger went ashore. The people 
were delighted to see her, as she was the 
first English woman who had visited the 
island in 25 years, and loaded her with 
fruits, flowers and other products. 


A remarkable nugget of nearly pure 
gold from the Trahsvaal, South Africa, 
nearly as large as hen’s egg, and valued 
at $220, on exhibition in London, leads 
the “Times” to predict that if finds of 
this sort multiply, the Boers will have to 
face a more formidable invasion than 
British troops. | 

The union of the Evangelical United 
Mennonite Church of the United States 
and Canada with the Brethren of Christ 
of the United States, was effected at a 
special conference held in Harrisburg, 
O., Dec. 29th. The distinctive name of 
the new religious body will be Mennonite 
Brethren in Christ. 


During 1883 there were 4,232 fires in 
the United States where the loss was 
over $10,000, making the total destruc- 
tion of property over $103,000,000, the 
severest loss of any year excepting that 
in which the Chicago fire occured. Dur- 
ing the last eight years the average an- 
nual loss by fire has been $4,000,000. 


_ A correspondent of the National Bap- 
tist reports that Mr. Stevenson, of the 
China Inland Mission, has baptized the 
first Chinese in Upper Burmah, and or- 
ganized the first Cbinese church in the 
Kgion, and that Mr. Freidy has baptized 
the only Chinese Shau ever baptized, and 
organized the first Chinese Shan church. 


Though the unnatural custom of binding 
the feet of female babies in China is 
strictly forbidden in the Imperial Palace, 
it prevails among the people. The 
Uburch Missionary Society, in trying to 
suppress it, have decided to exclude all 
girls from their school unless the parents 
will consent to abandon the custom. The 
Presbyterian Synod of China have de- 
clined to excommunicate the female 


| Sunday-School Lesson for Feb. 17, 1884. 
Acts xvi: 25-40. 


BY REV. H. H. WIKOFF. 


The Conversion of the Jailer. 
INTRODUCTION. 


We left Paul and Silas fast in the 
stocks of the Philippian prison, and at 
this point we resume the narrative. 

EXPOSITION. 

V. 25. midnight”—Paul and 
Silas, suffering as they must from their 
wounds and their present torture, were 
unable to sleep, and so they spent the 
time in praying and ‘‘singing hymns’ 
(Rev. Vers.) unto God. What their 
petitions were, of course we know not; 
probably for deliverance, probably for 
faith to ‘‘endure hardness as good sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ.” Neither do we 
know what they sang, but very likely 
some of the psalms of David, many of 
which, we know, are so appropriate in 
times of sadness and sorrow. But ignor- 
ant as we may be concerning these 
things, of this we are sure—the other 
prisoners were thereby attracted and 
‘*were listening to them.’’ (Rev. Vers. ) 

V.+26. ‘*Karthquake’’ — This was 
doubtless a natural occurrence, yet in 
the providence of God was a means cf 
great good, not only to Paul and Silas, 
but to the jailer and others. The im- 
mediate effect was the shaking of the 
prison, the opening of the doors, etc. 

V. 27. ‘*And the keeper of the pris- 
on.” Being aroused by this wonderful 
phenomenon, the keeper was terrified; 
and as he saw the door opened he of 
course thought that the prisoners had es- 
caped; and as ‘‘by the Roman law, the 
jailer was to undergo the same punish- 
men which the malefactors who escaped 
by his negligence were to have suffered,”’ 
he drew his sword and would have killed 
himself had not Paul iuterfered. But— 

V. 28. “Paul cried,” etc. This as- 
surance stayed the hand of the jailer, 
and— 

V. 29. ‘‘He called for a light.”’ His 
object may have been to verify Paul’s 
assertion, that no one had escaped, or to 
come into more immediate contact with 
Paul and Silas. At any rate, we find 
that trembling he fell down before them. 
His terror was due, we may well sup- 
pose, both to the earthquake and to the 
remarkuble conduct of Paul and Silas, or, 
what is better, to the earthquake a in 
his mind, doubtless related to the impris- 
onment of these two men, the manifesta- 
tion of the displeasure of their Deity for 
such inflictions upon them. 

V. 30. ‘*And he brought them out,” 


etc. Bringing them from the ‘‘inner 
prison’” he sought from them a 
means for his salvation. That 


by salvation be meant the deliver- 
ance of his soul from sin is quite evident 
from the answer given him in the follow- 
ing verse. Of course it seems strange, al- 
most suprising, that this heathen should 
have been sufficiently well instructed in 
divine truth to be able to put euch a 
question. But doubtless he had heard 
something of the ‘“‘way of salvation’ 
(V. 17), and convinced from the occur- 
rences during the night of the truth pro- 
claimed by Paul and Silas, and of his 
own need, he sought from them the 
means whereby he might be saved, 

So important is this question, we may 
well pause to notice briefly what is in- 
volved therein. Supposing the person to 
be sincere who thus inquires, it implies: 

1. The soul’s conviction that there is 
salvation. ‘‘What must I do fo be sav- 
ed?” 2. The soul’s conviction that this 
is not man’s by the fact that he is a man, 
in other words that he needs salvation. 
‘What I do to be saved?” 3. The 
soul’s conviction that the individual 
must do something. ‘What must Jdo to 
be saved?’ 

V. 31. ‘* Believe,’’ etc.—This is a 
word which in the Scripture has different 
shades of meanings, and which among 
men is often misused. Rightly explain- 
ed, it means here more than an intellect- 
ual conviction, it is frust. The whole 
soul must cast itself upon—not the word 
or the gospel, but the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Such a surrender of self to Christ is sav- 
ing faith, the outcome of which is a life 
of holiness. Thus was the jailer to be 
saved. Thus his whole house. Thus 
are we. 

V. 382. ‘*‘ And they spake,” etc.— 
Paul and Silas declare unto him and his 
the truth as it is in Christ, showing them 
the way, in order that they might walk 
in it. For all this, the jailer was deeply 
thankful and— 

V. 33. ‘‘He took them, ” etc.—- 
Probably led them to ‘‘a neighboring 
water,” and washed the wound made by 
the many stripes laid upon them the day 
before. While there, it would seem the 
jailer and his household were baptized. 
This finished— 

V. 34. ‘*He brought them,” ete.— 
Paul and Silas were greatly exhausted 
by the cruel treatment they had received, 
and the jailer, rejoicing in his new hope, 
brought them in his house and sat meat 
before them. What a happy meal that 
must have been! and Silas re- 
lieved somewhat from their pain and suf- 
fering, the jailer and his family delivered 
from the guilt of sin. 

V. 35. “ And when it was day,’’ etc. 
-—-By the next morning the magistrates, 
probably convinced that they had acted 
with too great haste, and having doubt- 
less heard something of the previous 
night’s experiences, resolved to let these 
men go, and so sent word to the jailer, 
who— 

V. 36. ‘* Told this to Pauland Silas,” 
and desired them to depart. But-——- 

V. 37. ‘* Paul said,’’ etc.—He sent 
word by the sergeants to the magis- 


trates that the punishment of 
himself and Silas was ~ unjust, 
and for two reasons: (1) they were 


‘*‘uncondemned’’ 7. e., had had no former 
trial; (2) they were “Roman citizens,’’ to 
scourge whom was contrary to the law. 
And what made it the more aggravating, 
all this was done openly, before the 


members of the church who persist init. 


\populace. Such being the case, Paul 


and Silas would depart in no secret man- 
ner, lest they might thereby seem to 
acknowledge themselves guilty in part, 
and thus cast reproach upon the holy 
cause they were trying to sustain. Con- 
sequently they sent word to the magis- 
trates that they must ‘‘come themselves 
and fetch us out.’’ Such knowledge 
coming to the magistrates— 

V. 38. ‘‘They feared when they 
heard they were Romans.’ How Paul 
and Silas became Roman citizens it is 
not known. Of Paul it is said in xxii: 
25-28 that he was a Roman citizen from 
birth, but as the privilege of Roman 
citizenship was not previous to Paul’s 
birth granted to Tarsus, the city of his 
birth, it is supposed that this privilege 
was inherited from some ancestor. But 
whatever the explanation, it is sufficient 
for the present purpose to know that 
Paul was a Roman citizen, and from the 
connection it would seem that Silas was, 
too. And, becauseof this citizenship, 
they had been wronged in being so mal- 
treated, and the knowledge of this caused 
the magistrates to fear, for such proceed- 
ings might ‘‘subject them to trial and 
punishment.” Hence— 

V. 39. ‘*They came and besought,” etc. 
What a change in affairs. The men who 
the day before commanded that Paul and 
Silas should be beaten, now come to them 
in an apologetic manner, beseeching of 
them a favor. The two disciples of 
Christ— 


V. 40. ‘‘Went out of the prison and 
entered into the house of Lydia, the 
woman of whose conversion we learned 
in the last lesson, xvi: 14,15. Here 
they saw tbe brethren, the nucleus, 
doubtless, of the church in Philippi, and 
comforting these, Paul and Silas, not 
Luke and Timothy, took their departure. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The conversion of the jailer seems 
to have been through fear. The terrible 
experiences of that night drove him to 
God. Itis not alwaysthus. Some are 
led. Thus it seemed to have been with 
Lydia, xvi: 14,15.. But whether driven 
or drawn, if they truly come, Christ final- 
ly becomes ‘‘all in all.’’ Let us study 
character so that if by the attractiveness 
of the cross we cannot win, we may by 
the terrors of the law compel men. 

2. The means of salvation for the 
jailer was a personal trust ina personal 
Saviour. And this shows that religion is 
eminently experimental. 

3. The conversion of the jailer 
brought joy to his soul. It brings joy to 
every soul. It isa delusion of Satan 
that following Christ is a joyless ser- 
vice. 

4. The conversion of the jailer mani- 
fested itself in his life (v. 34). His faith 
was living and energizing. This is the 
— faith. Without works faith is 
dead. 


Suffer not your thoughts to dwell on 
the injury you have received, or the pro- 


‘voking words that have been spoken to 


you. Not only learn the art of neglect - 
ing them at the time you receive them, 
but let them grow less aud less every 
moment, until they die out of your 
mids, 


From the year 1871 to 1880 the num- 
of natives ordained preachers in India 
increased from 225 to 389; at the present 
day the number is supposed to be 500 at 
least. Accordingly the number has more 
than doubled in twenty years. 


Mary V. Young, the seventeenth 
wife of the late Mormon prophet, Brigham 
Young, died in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
on Saturday, January 5th, in the fortieth 
year of her age. Sixteen widows still 
survive Young, fourteen of whom live in 


Salt Lake City. 


A Philadelphia hotel man, it is said, 
has put up the following notice in all the 
bedrooms: ‘*The relatives and friends of 
guests who blow out the gas will h ave to 
pay for the amount of gas wasted before 
the body will be delivered.” This no- 


tice works like a charm. 


The total number of brewers and malt- 
sters in the United States, as shown by 
the census of 1880, was 16,278, of which 
12,221 were foreign born. There were 
13,500 ‘‘dealers in wines and liquors,”’ 
and 8,555 of those were foreign born. 


An English tourist, on passing the free 
church of a certain Scotch watering- 
place, a very unecclesiastical building, 
asked a boy whose factory it was. The 
sharp-witted lad, after an involuntary 
consultation with the crown lawyers, re- 
plied, ‘‘Mr. Kinnear’s.” ‘“‘Aye, and 
what does he manufacture here ?” ‘‘Sin- 
ners into saints, sir,” was the ready an- 
swer. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.10% per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine. 50% per oz. 


COMMERCIAL 

Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.60 
to 5.90; medium grades, $4.50 to 5.00; 
Shipping Superfine, $3.50 to 4.50. 

Wueat—$1.70 to 1.75 per ctl. 

Bartey—Feed, $1.05 to $1.06 

Oats---No. 1, $1.65 to 1.70. 

Frrp—Bran, $17 @ 18.; ground barley, 
$24 to 26; middlings, $19 to $23; oil-cake, 
$30.00 per ton. 

Potators—40c to $1.00 per cwt. 

Frorr—Lemons, $6.00 to 6.50 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 1.75 to $4 per bunch; Cal. 
Oranges $2.00 to 5.00 per box; Apples, 75c to 
$2.00 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75 per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 65c to 75c per doz; Turnips, 
50c to 65c per ctl. 

Hay—$10.00 to 16.50 for all grades. Straw, 
50 to 60c per bale.© 

Butrer—Choice, Cal. 29 30 

CurxrsE—Cal. 17 to 18c choice, 

Eaas—27 to 30c per doz for Cal. 

Howxy_—Strained, 6c to 7%c for white 

Brrer—10c to 11 first quality; 8c to 8%c 
for third. 

Mvutrron—Wethers, 5%c to 6c; Ewes, 4%c 
to 5c. 

Lams—6 to 6%c. 

Porsc—Live hogs, 6%c to 6c for hard 
grain hogs on foot; dressed do, 8c to 8%. 

Woot—8c to 17c | 

Hes anp Sxrins—Sheep skins, 20c"to 25c 
fur shearlings; 30c to 40c for short; 50c to 60c 


for medium; 75c to $1.00 for long wool skins. 
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Publishers’ Mepartme nt 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of Tue Pactrto is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 


the postage by us. 
* THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American agriculturist....... .... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine.?... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 

Scientific American....*......... . 8.20 6.00 
The Centuary Magazine........... 4.00 6.00 
. 8.00 5.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The publishers must be notified by letter when 
a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. All 
arrearages must be paid. Always give the 
name of the Postoftice to which your paper is 
sent. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

We bespeak the attention of our readers to our 
advertising columns. Our advertisers are 
our friends. They help us to publish our pa- 

r. They are also the friends of our sub. 
scribers, because without their patronage we 
could not furnish THE Paciric at the low 
price for which itis now offered. We want 
our advertising friends to find that itpays to 
make théir business known through our col- 
umns. We can do this if our readers will give 
ashareof their patronage to those who are 
thus assisting us. 


Sudden changes of weather are product- 
ive of Throat Diseases, Coughs, Colds, ete. 
There is no more effectual relief in these 
diseases to be found than in the use of 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. Price 25 cts. 


The February Atlantic has an article that 
will attract much attention, ‘‘A Visit to 
South Carolina in 1860’’ (when the air was 
full of the electricity which next year was 
discharged in war), by Edward G, Mason. 
Elizabeth Robbins has an interesting paper 
on ‘*The Vagabonds and Criminals of India.’’ 
O. B. Frothingham, in ‘‘Voices of Power,’’ 
discusses the pulpit, the press, and the 
stage. Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr has a sweet 
poem, ‘‘Foreshadowings.’’ Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. 


Fine Teas. 


C. J. Hawley & Co., the well-known Grocers, 
215, 217 Sutter Street, have just received a con- 
signment of the ‘‘NEW BLEND,”’ a delicious 
black tea, compounded of the most fragrant 
and choice flavored kinds. The combination 
produces a liquor superior to any single kind, 
when used by itself. It has not that injurious 
effect upon the nervous system that green teas 
bave, and can be had at Hawley’s and all the 
Drug stores, and nowhere else in thecity. It 
is a first-class and meritorious article. Ask 
your Druggist for it. Messrs. Hawley & Co. 
have recently fitted up an elegant Tea Depart- 
ment in their large store, where ladies can order 
a drawing of tea and satisfy their own taste. 
Call and try them. The attention of buyers 
is invited to their large and well-selected stock 
of Fancy GrRocerrps AND DELICACIES. . We 
notice the celebrated WItsBADEN STRAWBER- 
RIES, Apricots and MELANGE, also the finest 
WIESBADEN PRUNES, POMMERANIA GEESEBREASTS 
WESTPHALIA Hams, Ete. 


Our readers will notice that we are run- 
ning a large advertisement of Allison Broth. 
ers’ ‘‘Death on Dirt’’ Soap. This soap we 
have tried as directed, and it washes beauti- 
fully, apparently without injuring the fabric. 
A great many people on this coast have not 
conveniences for the old way of washing. 
Try this soap and see how simply the work 
isdone. J. Y. Ross, 123 California Street, 
San Francisco, is the exclusive agent on the 
Pacific Coast. He ought to do a large 
business. 


WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town and 
county on this Coast to sell Three New 
Books, Just Published; also other 
fust-selling and good-paying subscription 
books. Exclusive territory assigned to 
agents. For terms, circulars and full par- 
ticulars address A. ROMAN, Publisher, 120 
Sutter Street. 


BOY WANTED. 


A boy aged about 15 years, who is desir- 
ous of learning the printing business, can 
find an opportunity at 532 Clay St., 5. F. 

H, G. Parsons. 


New railroad and county map of the Pacfic 
States and Territories and the Rocky Moun- 
tainregion. Size 34x42 inches. Distances 
between each station plainly marked. This 
is an entirely new map, colored in counties, 
varnished and mounted on rollers, printed 
and engraved in beautiful style, and on a 
large scale, showing the country from Kan- 
sas and Nebraska on the east, to the Pacific 
Ocean on the west, and from the British 
Possessions on the north to Mexico on the 
south. Price, two dollars. Agents wanted. 
R. A. Tenney, Publisher, 20 Sansome t. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


To Families. | 

The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choicest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a quantity and quality of goods that are 
packed by clean-handed white women and 
girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luscious fruits 
of California are gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the low prices at which these 
goods can be obtained of all reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco and elsewhere are a 
sufficient inducement to permit their use on 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
ble rooms in the best parts of San Francisco 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
Tue Paciric. of 


| 


SANITARIUM, Riverside, Cal. The dry 
climate cures. Ncse, Throat, Lungs, full idea, 
86p, route, cost free. Tnov-26t 


Love is the fulfilling of the jaw; not as 
a substitute for keeping the precepts, and 
abstaining from the prohibitions of tbe 
moral law, but as an inspiration of the 
very spirit of obedience. 


The Best! 


The Safest! 


MECHANICS’ FalR — HIGHEST AWARD 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Oil Stove! 


WAS AWARDED A BRONZE MEDAL 


For the Safest and Best Oil Stove on Exhibition 
for Heating and Cooking purposes. 


JOHN F. MYERS & 


869 MAREET SBSr., - San FRANCISCO 
augl15-tf 


Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teacners’ 
Bibles on the Coast, 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 
An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 


constantly on band. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLOME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 


American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 
iun27 -tf 


Pioneer Piano House 


© © * 


Woodworth, Schell & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


AGENTS FOR.... 


Henry F. Miller’s Celebrated Pianos 


OF BOSTON] 


Hemme & Long’s 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Grovesteen & Fuller's Pianos, Taylor 
& Farley Organs. 


Warerooms, 101 Stockton $*., cor, O'Farrell, §. F. 


Catalogues mailed free on application. 


Pianos Rented and Sold In* 
stalimen(s. 


locality. Somet 


ng entire 
new. Our Agents are sweepi 2 


HELP. the field wherever they go, an 
——-—|making money rapidly. Men, 
Entirely New. | women, boys, girls, all doequal- 


ton receipt of 2 cent Stamp. 
on’t (OUR Address at once, 
8. 8S. PUBLISHING 0O@., 
Brownwood, 


PROFITABLE. 


Outfit Free. 


ly well. Will send you full out- 
D 


Texas, 


NE FOF IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
14sep 27-8thy -tl2eow 


S 
V 
KILLER 


Healing Remedy 
IN THE WORLD. 0 


SOLD EVERY WHERE ; 
P.0.Box 2271S. F. Cai. 


C 


<= 


every table at least once a on , 
Kine, Morss & Co. 


We want an ACENT inevery | 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


Wh 
\ HY, nd 


\ 


AW 
\\ 


\ 


\ 
= 
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——WILL BE SHIPPED—— 


To any town on the Pacific Coast. If not sa 
isfactory, money paid will be refunded. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 


AndCatalogue of Domestic Paper Fashions 
..TO 


J. W. EVANS, Gen’! Agt. 
29 Post St., San Francisco. 


H. G. PARSONS, 


Book, NEwsPAPER AND 


JOB PRINTER, 


532 Clay Street, 
Bet. Montgomery and Sansome, San Francisco. 


Cards, Bill-Heads, Letter-Heads, Ete 
Neatly and cheaply printed. 


NEWSPAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


There are 5,000 people living in rented roomsin Sam 
Francisco to-day, with barely enough to rt life, 
and many suffering with hunger who could Bave own- 
ed and supported a 


NOB 
HILL 
RESIDENCE 


Had they commenced life by buying no more thaa 
they could pay cash for. Besides the habits of econ- 
omy and thrift it engenders, the actual saving is im- 
mense. Note a few prices at Smith’s Cash Store, and 
compare them with prices at places where they sup- 
ply even a few families on credit. | 


AT 
SMITH’S || CREDIT 
STORES 


STORE 


Best Tapioca or Sago. ....... 5 8 to 16 
Rice or Pearl Barley......... 5 7 to 10 
Tomatoes or Sardines ....... 124to 2 
Raisins and other fruits... ... 10 to 12} 
Coal Oil, @ can.............. 1.00 1.30 to 1.50 
Crushed Indian or Germea... 20 || 25 to 30 
Best Oysters, # doz.......... 2.00 | 2.40 to 2.7 
Codfish, 20 itis for $1........ 5 |} 8 to 10 
Brushes, all kinds........... 10to25 || 20 to 35 
Crackers, by the box........ 6to 8 || 10 to 12} 
Canned Goods.............. 15 to 25 25 to 40 
Chocolate, @iIb............. 18 to 21 25 to 35 
eee 54 8 to 10 
avoring Extracts, al! kinds 8 10 to 15 
Matches @ pack............. 5 to 10 
Salt # 3 for 10 to 10 
Table Oils, # bottle......... 8 to 20 15 to 36 
10 15 to 2 
Stove and Shoe Polish, best.. 5 10 
2ito 5 4to 6} 
Jellies in glags.............. 10 to 20 15 to 25 
25 to 35 to 75 
Lamp Chimneys............ 5 19 


And 1,000 other articles in the Woodenware, Tin- 
ware, Hardware and Grocery line, every one a little 
cheaper, and most of them from 10 to 40 per cent less 
than they can be had elsewhere. This reduction is 
not made at the expense of quality as we trade only in 


FIRST 
CLASS 
GOODS 


And will not keep stale or unsaleable articles on our 
shelves. If we find them so they are put off at any- 
thing they will bring to make room fordesirable 

It is because we buy cheap, work cheap, and will noé 
lose one dollar by bad debts during the year 


ASS 


SEND FOR FULL PRICE LIST 


519 519 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


An Honest Offe 


If you are not enjoying health 
we wil on certain conditions send 
ou 
edicated to sui 
your case, and if they fail to cureor 
greatly benefit you within a month 
we make no charge. Prices very low. 
| They are the marvel of the age. 
res made during 1883. 
* Illustrated book giving full particu- 
> lars and blank for statement of your 
case sent free. Address at once 


ELECTRIC PAD M’F’G 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


— ROR THE — 


Holidays! 
Elegant Art Gift Books, 

Standard Miscellaneous and 


Beautifully Ilustrated 
Juvenile Books, 


Christmas Cards! 


NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Christmas Goods 


In beautiful variety, from the ; 


Principal American, English and 
German Makers. 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, | 
Ped3l Opposite the Occidental. 
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